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"small man", "dead cats", etc. etc, have excited comment and 
ridicule — and this last is one of the greatest enemies to 
any effort depending upon public opinion. But the basic sound- 
ness of his methods (and I assume also of the principle^of 
the N.R.A. effort) are demonstrated by the fact that in spite of 
all this ridicule the mass of our newspapers agree that the N.R.A. 
is really making headway. 

The Agricultural Adjustment administration, on the other 
hand, has experienced the same difficulties as have the P.W.A.', 
C.W.A, and so on. The papers are just now full of stories con- 
cerning an alleged fight going on between Mr. Peek, head of the 
A. A. A., on the one hand, and Mr. Wallace and Mr, Lugwell, Sec, 

& Asst, SgC. of Agriculture respectively, on the other. The mere 
fact that such a fight can begin and rage between two principal 
agents of the President, both responsible for important phases 
of his program for agricultural rehabilitation, is evidence of 
faulty organization. Only history can render a verdict as to the 
wisdom of Pres, Roosevelt's policies. But -- as definitely as 
has ever been done in this country -- the people gave the Pres, 
a mandate to revise our economic processes and to take charge of 
our nation in leading it out of the wilderness of depression. 

The only chance for success is to follow where the Pres, leads . 

No matter what other scheme may be theoretically more applicable 
to our difficulties, the fact remains that this is the only one 
that can be tried during the next three years. Therefore unified 
support must be given, 

I do not decry the value of proper criticism in the news- 
papers and elsewhere. The advocates of money stabilization 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 

WELCOME TO PROLOGUE’S OBSERVANCE OF THE 
125th anniversary of the birth of Dwight David Eisenhower, who 
conceived and launched the biggest military invasion ever and 
later served as our President for eightyears. 

Eisenhowers place in history was secure 
long before he took the oath as President. 
The success of that historic invasion on 
D-day, June 6, 1944, brought an end to 
the Nazi regime in less than a year. 

In this issue, we offer three articles 
that look at Eisenhower and his presidency from different 
vantage points by authors who have spent hours, days, and 
weeks pouring through records at the Eisenhower Presidential 
Library in Abilene, Kansas, and elsewhere. 

Your “Eisenhower experience” starts on page 6. 

With this issue, we bid farewell to outvalued colleague. Senior 
Editor Benjamin Guterman, who is retiring from the National 
Archives after 24 years of service. Ben has been a member of 
the Prologue staff for 19 of those years — whelping to decide what 
gets published and what doesn’t. He’s helped to shape articles, 
verify their accuracy, deal with authors, select the right images to 
supplement the words, and ensure that the authors, page design- 
ers, and editors were all happy with the final product. 

It takes a special talent to do this, and Ben used his to 
Prologue’s benefit. Besides his Prologue duties, he edited ex- 
hibit scripts. Researcher News, annual reports for certain of- 
fices within NARA, and countless other projects. 

We wish Ben well in his retirement, and we will miss his 
wisdom, his sound advice and judgments, and the class he 
has brought to our work on Prologue. 

There’s lots more Prologue on our blog at http://blogs. 
archives.gov/prologue and on our website at www.archives.govl 
publications/prologue. 

JAMES WORSHAM 
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FROM THE ARCHIVIST 


Assembling the Obama Library 


BY DAVID S. FERRIERO 


Y ou’ve probably heard by 
now that President Obama 
will locate his presidential 
library in Chicago’s South Side. 

“All the strands of my life came to- 
gether and I really became a man when 
I moved to Chicago,” he said in reveal- 
ing where he wanted his library to be. 
“That’s where I met my wife. That’s where my children were 
born, and the people there, the community, the lessons that I 
learned, they are all based right in these few square miles,” the 
President said. 

Chicago’s South Side is already home to the prestigious 
University of Chicago, the famed Museum of Science and 
Industry, and the Chicago White Sox, the President’s favorite 
baseball team. It is also an area of Chicago with a wide gap in 
incomes, resulting in neighborhoods that range from impover- 
ished to affluent. 

The Obama Library will increase NARA’s presence on 
Chicago’s South Side, where we already have the National 
Archives at Chicago and a Federal Records Center. 

When the library, to be built by the Barack Obama 
Foundation with private funds, is complete, it will be turned 
over to the National Archives and become the I4th in our sys- 
tem of presidential libraries that date back to Herbert Hoover’s. 

Like some of the other libraries, it will be part of a larger 
entity, in this case the Obama Presidential Center. 

NARA already has begun its important role in this transition. 
We are working with the White House staff to determine the 
volume of textual, electronic, and audiovisual records, as well as 
the number of artifacts, that must be moved out of the White 
House by the end of Obama’s term on January 20, 2017. 

And we will work with the Obama Foundation as it builds 
the library to ensure that it meets our environmental, archival, 
and safety standards. 

On January 20, 2017, the records of President Obama and 
Vice President Joseph Biden become property of the govern- 
ment under the Presidential Records Act. The act was signed 
into law in 1978 in the wake of Watergate-era concern over the 
tradition of private ownership of presidential materials. 

Join the Archivist at his own blog at 
http://blogs.archives.gov/aotus 
and visit NARA’s website arwww.archives.gov. 


These records include textual and audiovisual records, along 
with artifacts, which include gifts to the President from heads 
of state as well as from private citizens from America and 
around the world. 

The Department of Defense will provide both manpower 
and assistance in transporting the material, which will occur 
mostly by truck. However, NARA will be responsible for the 
security of the records and artifacts as they are shipped. 

Also to be moved will be the electronic records of the 
Obama administration. The transfer of electronic records is 
one of the most complex and challenging parts of a presiden- 
tial transition since the volume and variety of records gener- 
ated or received by presidential administrations has increased 
exponentially. 

These electronic records must be transferred from White 
House systems and verified and indexed for ingest into 
NARA’s Electronic Records Archives, which allows processing 
of electronic records for eventual release through the National 
Archives Catalog. 

While the electronic records will be housed in NARA’s data 
center, the other records and artifacts will go to a temporary 
location that will serve as a de facto library for several years 
until the library itself is built and ready for occupancy. NARA 
is currently working with the General Services Administration 
to procure a lease for a temporary facility in the Chicago 
area. Both this site, and the library itself, must meet NARA’s 
requirements. 

Our staff will seek to start moving materials from the White 
House in October or November of 2016. 

When the library is complete, the Obama Foundation will 
turn it over to the Archives along with a payment equal to 60 
percent of the construction costs to serve as an endowment to 
help maintain the facility. 

The Obama facility will be operated by NARA with a staff 
of federal employees hired by this agency under Civil Service 
rules and headed by a director I will appoint in consultation 
with the President. 

And once it’s open, it will provide a history not only of the 
administration of the nation’s 44th President but also of the 
times in which he served in the White House. 

I . 

Archivist of the United States 
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Front cover: President Eisenhower addresses the nation from the 
White House during a special broadcast on the Little Rock situation, 
September 24, 1957. This issue celebrates the 125th anniversary 
of the birth of President Dwight D. Eisenhower with articles that 
reassess his presidential leadership. 

Inside front cover: As the young Eisenhower observed the heated 
debates and contention in the first 100 days of the New Deal, he 
wrote that the President’s reforms of the nation’s “economic pro- 
cesses” should be supported, to see If they would lead the nation 
“out of the wilderness of depression.” 

Back cover: President Dwight D. Eisenhower and Soviet Premier Ni- 
kita Khrushchev walk on the White House grounds to board a mili- 
tary helicopter for the flight to Camp David, September 1 5, 1 959. 
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After a Rapid Rise in the Army, 
He Is Coaxed into the White House 


T he eastbound train that stopped in Abilene, 
Kansas, on a June afternoon in 1911 took on 
a very important passenger. 

A young man was leaving his parents and five brothers, embarking on his first trip 
east. His destination: the U.S. Military Academy at West Point, where he would join 
the new class of cadets, the Class of 1915. 

His final destination, however, would not be West Point, or any of the many cities 
and countries he would visit over his 78 years. His final destination — with help along 
the way from powerful and influential mentors — ^would be the history books. 

At West Point, “Ike” (a childhood moniker that stuck with him all his life) gradu- 
ated 61st in the Class of 1915 — known as “the class the stars fell on” because 59 of 
the 164 graduates would become general officers. 

During his long career, Dwight David Eisenhower wimessed, participated in, and influ- 
enced or determined the outcome of some of the most important events of the 20 th century. 
But in June 1911, all that was well in the future. 

Ike and his brothers grew up in a modest house that still sits on the grounds of the 
Eisenhower Presidential Library and Museum in Abilene, on the vast Kansas prairie 
about 1 60 miles west of Kansas City. 

Money for college was scarce in the Eisenhower family, so Ike took the exam for West 
Point, where he could get a free education. He scored well and was admitted. Upon 


graduation, however, he drew postings that kept him far from 
the action in World War I. 

The postwar era, with the active Army dramatically scaled 
back and few oppormnities for advancements, was nonethe- 
less an important period for Eisenhower. He worked for and 
with some of the most influential men in the Army and im- 
pressed them all: General of the Armies John J. Pershing; Gen. 
Fox Gonner, one of the Army’s leading strategic thinkers; 
and a young officer with stars in his future named George G. 
Marshall. 

They all played roles in advancing Eisenhower’s Army 
career — by ensuring his acceptance into the Army’s pres- 
tigious officer training schools and securing important 
postings that would enhance his credentials. He even spent 
several years as an aide to Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 

But in the 1930s, war clouds formed over Europe and 
the Pacific. When the Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor in 
1941, Eisenhower, by then a brigadier general, was sum- 
moned to Washington, reporting to George G. Marshall, 
who had risen to become Army chief of staff. 

His job under Marshall: Greate plans to defeat Germany 
and Japan. Soon Marshall sent him to Europe and North 
Africa. There, he assumed increasing responsibilities com- 
manding Allied troops, even though he had no prior expe- 
rience commanding troops in combat. 

In his new role, he put to use those political skills that 
Pershing, Gonner, and Marshall had seen in him. They were 
essential in his dealings as Supreme Allied Gommander 
with such dominant personalities as Franklin Roosevelt, 
Winston Ghurchill, Bernard Montgomery, Gharles de 
Gaulle, and Joseph Stalin. 

As America’s industries began tooling up to produce 
tanks, artillery, and other war materiel in 1942 and 1943, 
Allied troops did what they could to push the Germans out 
of North Africa and Italy. But Eisenhower knew that he 
had to get a lot of well-supplied troops on the ground in 
western Europe to defeat the Nazis. 

That time finally came on June 6, 1944: the D-day in- 
vasion of western Europe. Roosevelt had chosen him over 
Marshall to head Operation Overlord, the biggest invasion 
with the biggest army in history. It was all his show, and he 
knew it. He even wrote a note, saying that if it failed, “the 
fault is mine and mine alone.” 

But it didn’t fail, and despite setbacks as the Allies drove 
toward and into Germany. Within a year, the Third Reich 
collapsed and the Germans surrendered. 

Now a five-star general, Eisenhower returned home 
as a hero, his place in history already secured. He took 


Marshall’s place as Army chief of staff. In 1948, he resisted 
pressure to run for President and instead accepted the pres- 
idency of Golumbia University until 1951, when President 
Harry S. Truman called on him to be the first supreme 
commander of NATO troops. 

But that didn’t stop the clamor to put Eisenhower in the 
White House. So finally in 1952 he said yes, agreeing to 
run with Senator Richard Nixon as his running mate. They 
beat the Democratic ticket, led by Illinois Governor Adlai 
Stevenson, and even pulled in a GOP-controlled Gongress 
eager to dismantle the New Deal. 

But Eisenhower, a moderate conservative, refused to 
dismantle the New Deal programs instituted by Roosevelt 
and continued by Truman. Instead, he wrapped many of 
them up in a new Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. He even expanded Social Security. 

But the Soviets’ launching of their Sputnik satellite 
pointed to another need: national defense. In the name 
of national defense, he began what is now the system of 
Interstate highways; established a research program at the 
Pentagon that eventually led to the Internet; set up the 
National Defense Education Act, which included student 
loans; and put a new emphasis on nuclear deterrence. 

After two decades of depression and war, Americans were 
eager for peace and prosperity, and Eisenhower was their man. 
He brought the Korean War to an end with an armistice in 
1953 and warned against U.S. involvement in Asian conflias. 

The 1950s, with Eisenhower in the White House, are often 
thought of as a sleepy decade when nothing happened. Not so. 

The Eisenhower years witnessed events emerging from 
serious challenges that would explode in the 1960s: Race 
relations and civil rights. Space exploration. Gommunist 
aggression in Southeast Asia. Opposition at home to U.S. 
participation in wars. A continuation of the Gold War. 

Eisenhower and Iris wife, Mamie, retired to their farm in 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, where he worked on his presiden- 
tial memoirs and from which he traveled to play golf At Iris 
request, Gongress and President John Kennedy restored the 
five-star rank he gave up to become President. 

He is buried on the grounds of his library in Abilene, in 
his “Ike jacket” uniform with the only decorations being 
the symbol of his rank and the three favorite ribbons of the 
75 he was authorized to wear. 

The three articles that follow examine how Eisenhower’s 
vision of the frontier changed, how his reputation 
among historians is evolving, and how he worked co- 
vertly to bring down Senator Joseph McGarthy. 



Eisenhower, 

the FRONTIER, 

and the New Deal 


ike Considers Americas Frontier Gone, 
Embraces, Adds to FDRs Legacy 

BY Timothy rives 
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T his year marks the 125th anniversary of hoth the hirth of Dwight D. Eisenhower and the U.S. 
Census Bureau’s declaration that the American frontier had closed. 

The events are related, for Eisenhower’s understanding of the frontier’s demise shaped his ideas 


on the proper role of government and, as a result, led him to affirm New Deal social welfare programs. 


The primary evidence for this claim is found in letters 
at the Dwight D. Eisenhower Presidential Library be- 
tween Eisenhower, former General of the Army and 34th 
President of the United States, and a military comrade 
named Bradford G. Chynoweth. Ike and Chyn, as the men 
were known to friends, met in Panama in the early 1920s 
during one of the most formative periods in Eisenhower’s 
life. His assignment as executive officer of the 20th Infantry 
Brigade under Gen. Fox Conner — a leading Army thinker — 
would be “a sort of graduate school in military affairs and the 
humanities,” Eisenhower wrote in his memoir Af Jiose. 

Ike’s boyhood love of history, which had slackened under 
the rote memorization of West Point instruction, revived 
under Conner’s tutelage as he worked his way through clas- 
sics of history and philosophy, debating the finer points 
over long trail rides and around campfires with Conner and 
fellow officers like Chynoweth. 

Ike left Panama in 1924 with a new zeal for his pro- 
fession. In relatively brisk order, he would march through 
a series of Army schools and brilliant assignments with 
the assistant secretary of war and the Army chief of staff, 
climaxing some years later as the Supreme Commander, 
Allied Expeditionary Force in the Second World War. 

In short, scholars note, the Fox Conner “school” helped 
put Eisenhower on his historic trajectory to the White House. 



Ike, Chyn Exchange 
Letters, Debate issues 

A 1954 letter from Chynoweth early in Ike’s first presi- 
dential term offered a chance to relive “the very fine and 
heated debates” he had shared with Chyn in Panama some 
30 years earlier. 

Brig. Gen. Bradford G. Chynoweth was a brilliant, if 
acerbic, man who spent most of the Second World War in a 
Japanese prisoner of war of camp. Chyn left the Army after 
the war to pursue studies at the University of California, 
Berkeley, where classroom encounters with liberal profes- 
sors honed his self-described “radical Republican” beliefs. 

Now he aimed these beliefs at his old friend, the 
President. He deviated from Eisenhower’s moderate, “mid- 
dle of the road” policies, he said, but still wanted to express 
his “great admiration for your ability to stand up to pres- 
sures that would crush many men. 

“Courage is three-fourths of the battle, and you have it,” 
he told Ike. 

Ike acknowledged Chyn’s note with a short one of his 
own, but on second thought decided to rekindle their 
Panamanian conversations with a much longer rejoinder — 
a full-fledged defense of his moderate political philosophy. 

Eisenhower had promoted the “Middle Way,” as he char- 
acterized his ideas on government, from the late 1940s, 
when he made his first public comments on the role of the 
state, until the end of his life in 1969. (His last article for 
Reader’s Digest magazine, published the month following 
his death, was on the Middle Way.) 

Eisenhower’s Middle Way speeches and articles consis- 
tently promoted a bright centrist line between concentra- 
tions of unbridled private power on one side of the road 
and unlimited state power on the other. Eisenhower viewed 
the march of American history as a struggle to stay the 
middle course. His political heroes Abraham Lincoln and 


Left; Eisenhower as a young cadet. He was stationed in Panama in the 
early 1 920s, where he benefited from studies and debates on history 
and philosophy under Gen. Fox Conner, a leading Army thinker. 
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Theodore Roosevelt were men of the mid- 
dle, Ike liked to say, pointing to Lincoln’s 
Homestead Act and Roosevelt’s corporate 
“trust-busting” as examples. 

Ike Sees Two Sides 
IN THE CONSTITUTION 

To Chynoweth, Ike explained how the 
Constitution was “nothing else so much as an 
effort to find a middle way between the polit- 
ical extremists of that particular time. On the 
one side were the individualists — the fanati- 
cal believers in a degree of personal freedom 
that amounted almost to nihilism. ... At the 
other extreme were the great believers in cen- 
tralized government — those who mistrusted 
the decisions reached by popular majorities.” 

Ike noted the same split in contemporary 
politics. There were those who wanted the 
federal government to “control every phase of 
our individual lives” versus those who want- 
ed to “eliminate everything that the Federal 
government has ever done that . . . represents 
what is generally classified as social advance.” 

Eisenhower’s plan to expand Social Security 
by 10.5 million workers in 1954 was wending 
its way through Congress that summer. The is- 
sue was probably the impetus for Chynoweth’s 
initial spiny missive to his friend. Ike sensed 
this and moved to its defense. 

“It seems to me,” Eisenhower said, “that 
no great intelligence is required in order to 
discern the practical necessity of establish- 
ing some kind of security for individuals in 
a specialized and highly industrialized age. 
At one time such security was provided by 
the existence of free land and a great mass 
of untouched and valuable natural resources. 
These are no longer to be had for the asking.” 

Ike’s letters to Chynoweth repeat argu- 
ments he made elsewhere in defense of the 
Middle Way. But this reference to the loss of 
“free land” and “natural resources” was some- 
thing new, and it reveals the Middle Way’s in- 
tellectual debt to a strain of political thought 
not commonly associated with Eisenhower. 
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avary aataral raaoarca la oar coaatry. Tkaaa pao^. kaow- 
tagly ar aakaowlagly. ara trylag to pat aa oa tka pi^ toward 
aacialiaai. .t tka otkar aatrama wa kara tka paopla *• aad 
I kaow falta a aaaikar of tkam >• wka waat la allialaata 
ararytk^ tkat tka Fadaral garara a aaat kaa arar doaa tkat. 
la oaa way ar aaotkar. rapraaaaia arkat la gaaarally elaaal* 

Had aa aaclal adraaca. For aaampla. all of tka ragulatery 
eonunlaalaaa aatakllakad la Waakiagtaa ara to 

tkaaa paopla. Tkay waat to akollak tkam eonplataly. Tkay 
kallaaa tkat tkara akoald ka ae Irada aaloa laara aad tka gorara* 
maal akoald da aa tk i a g avaa to aacooraga paaaloa plaaa aad 
otkar foma af aoalal aacarlty la oar ladaatry. 

Wkaa 1 rafar la tka Mlddla v- ay. 1 maraly maan tha "****>* 
aray aa It rapraaaaU a praetieal worklag kaala katwa a a aa- /| 
trarnlata. kolk af wkoaa daatrlaaa 1 flatly rajaet. It aaama W 
to ma tkat ao graat lalalligaaca la ragolrad la ordar to dia- ^ 

earn tka praetieal aaaaaalty of aatakliaklag aoaaa klad of 
aaeurlty far ladirldaala la a apaeialiaad aad kigkly ladaatrlaliaad 
ago. At oaa tlma rack aaeurlty waa proaidad ky tka axiataaca 
of fraa laad aad a graat maaa af aatoaekad aad valaakla aataral 
raaoareaa tkroagkout oar eoaatry. Tkaaa ara ao loagar to ka 
kad for tka aakiagi wa kara kad axparlaaeaa of mllllooa of 


Frederick JACKSON Turner 
Inspires Progressive Ideas 

Understanding how Ike made the connec- 
tion between the extinction of the frontier 
and the necessity for federal welfare pro- 
grams requires a look back to, of all places, 
the 1893 World’s Fair. 

The Census Bureau’s 1890 pronounce- 
ment of the frontier’s extinction had gath- 
ered little notice outside of specialist circles 
until a young Wisconsin historian named 
Frederick Jackson Turner presented his in- 
terpretation of the closure at a meeting of 
the American Historical Association (AHA) 


in July 1893. The AHA met that year at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition in Chicago 
for a “World’s Congress of Historians and 
Historical Students,” a nod to high culture 
by event organizers who wanted to present 
visitors with something more than cheap 
amusements and confections. 

An eclectic scholarly program offering the 
public a range of talks from “English Popular 
Uprisings in the Middle Ages” to “Early Lead 
Mining in Illinois and Wisconsin” preceded 
Turner’s own lecture on the “Significance of 
the Frontier in American History.” 

Although conference observers reported 
little of Turner’s talk in their reviews at the 
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Turner’s Ideas ineluence 
Two Future Presidents 



Above Historian Frederick Jackson Turner’s infiuentiai “frontier thesis” deciared the end of the American fron- 
tier as a safety vaive for Americans. Many, inciuding Eisenhower, were swayed by new ideas that the state wouid 
now have to mitigate the disruptive changes wrought by modern sociai changes. Opposite; Eisenhower speiied 
out his poiiticai and sociai views in a Juiy i 3, i 954, ietter to his ciose friend Brig. Gen. Bradford G. Chynoweth, 
with whom he had enjoyed “fine and heated debates” during their service in Panama. The President wrote of 
a Middie Way, “a practicai working basis between extremists.” 


time, his “frontier thesis” would dominate 
the interpretation of American history for 
more than a generation and remains a mat- 
ter of academic debate to this day. 

Turner’s “frontier thesis,” simply stated, 
concluded: “The existence of an area of free 
land, its continuous recession, and the advance 
of American settlement westward, explain 
American development.” The frontier — not 
memes of primitive European social organiza- 
tion — accounted for a distinctive American 
polity, both democratically egalitarian and 
ruggedly individualistic, according to Turner. 

Free land was the “most significant thing” 
about the frontier. Turner claimed. “So long 
as free land exists, the opportunity for a com- 
petency [that is, a livelihood] exists, and eco- 
nomic power secures political power. " To Turner, 


the closing of the frontier meant much more 
than merely the end of a major chapter in 
American history; the loss of free land meant 
that economic security and political freedoms 
must be built on a new foundation. 

The new foundation that Turner and 
his “Progressive” interpreters would iden- 
tify over the coming years was the state. 
“Progressivism,” an umbrella term for the 
wide-ranging reform efforts at work in the late 
19th and early 20th centuries, was an attempt 
to mitigate the disruptive changes wrought by 
industrialization, urbanization, and immigra- 
tion through government action. 

The closing of the frontier provided fur- 
ther proof to the Progressives that the state 
must respond in novel ways to the complexi- 
ties of a new age. 


Addressing the AELA again in 1910, 
Turner reported: 

[T]he present finds itself engaged in 
the task of readjusting its old ideals to 
new conditions and is turning increas- 
ingly to government to preserve its tra- 
ditional democracy. It is not surprising 
that socialism shows noteworthy gains 
as elections continue; that parties are 
forming on new lines; that the demand 
for primary elections, for popular choice 
of senators, initiative, referendum, and 
recall is spreading, and that the regions 
once the center of pioneer democracy 
exhibit these tendencies in the most 
marked degree. They are efforts to find 
substitutes for that former safeguard of 
democracy, the disappearing free lands. 
They are the sequence to the extinction 
of the frontier. 

An important corollary to the Turner the- 
sis was the belief that the free land of the 
frontier had provided a “safety valve” of 
economic relief to eastern factory workers 
thrown from their jobs by recession or de- 
pression. The safety valve must also be recre- 
ated by the state in the form of direct gov- 
ernment relief to those unemployed by the 
dislocations of an industrialized economy. 

From its somewhat drowsy academic start 
in Chicago, the “frontier thesis” advanced 
steadily into the new century. The thesis won 
wide circulation by a combination of academic 
and popular promotion by Turner in seminars 
to graduate students, encyclopedia entries, 
teacher resource guides, and essays in popular 
magazines such as the Atlantic Monthly. 

Turner, a gifted orator, also proselytized 
fellow historians and the general public with 
an ambitious lecture schedule. Influential 
academic friends such as future President 
Woodrow Wilson, Turner’s former fellow 
graduate student at the Johns Hopkins 
University, also eagerly helped spread his 
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ideas beyond the efforts of other scholars 
with frontier theories of their own. 

Turners “frontier thesis” was so widely 
known by the 1930s that the first published 
bibliography of its influence amassed 125 en- 
tries; by 1985 the bibliography had grown to 
nearly 250 pages of citations. Turners fame 
grew so great, his thesis became so prevalent, 
that like the works of Sigmund Freud, the 
“Significance of the Frontier in American 
Flistory” wasn’t read so much as it was inhaled 
at cocktail parties. Ideas about the frontier’s ex- 
tinction were in the air, and nowhere was that 
air thicker than among the early New Dealers. 

Most importantly, one of them was 
Turner’s former Flarvard student, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 

Turner’s presence is clear in Roosevelt’s 
mostimportantspeechofthe 1 932 campaign: 
the September 23 address on “Progressive 
Government” to the Commonwealth Club 
in San Francisco. With the country deep in 
its Great Depression, Roosevelt laid out his 
understanding of the nation’s predicament, 
its cause, and its solution. 

“A glance at the situation today only too 
clearly indicates the equality of opportu- 
nity as we have known it no longer exists,” 
Roosevelt said. “Our industrial plant is built. 

. . . Our last frontier has long since been 
reached, and there is practically no more free 
land. There is no safety valve in the form of 
a Western prairie to which those thrown out 
of work by the Eastern economic machines 
can go for a fresh start. 

“Our task now,” he averred, “is not dis- 
covery or exploitation of natural resources, 
or necessarily producing more goods. It is 
the soberer, less dramatic business of ad- 
ministering resources and plants already in 
hand, of seeking to reestablish foreign mar- 
kets for our surplus production, of adjusting 
production to consumption, of distribut- 
ing wealth and products more equitably, of 
adapting existing economic organizations to 
the service of the people. The day of enlight- 
ened administration has come.” 


The “enlightened administration” de- 
manded for these post-frontier times, ac- 
cording to Roosevelt, would be the New 
Deal, an amalgam of reforms and programs 
that would transform the relationship be- 
tween the citizen and the state; and the 
state and the economy. Social Security, the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, and 
the Tennessee Valley Authority are among its 
many living legacies. 

The New Deal’s NRA: 
Substitute eor Frontier 

The National Recovery Administration 
(NRA), however, was the New Deal’s most 
ambitious attempt at post-frontier “en- 
lightened administration.” The NRA was 
established to revitalize industry and trade, 
grow employment, and improve labor con- 
ditions through codes of fair competition to 
govern industries and trades, and through 
the President’s reemployment agreement, a 
general code for voluntary compliance un- 
til specific industry and trade codes could 
be approved. Or in NRA Director Flugh 
S. Johnson’s plainer words, the NRA was “a 
safety valve like our vanished frontiers.” 

Conservatives, predominately Republicans, 
saw nothing of the sort in the NRA or in 
most New Deal programs. President Flerbert 
Floover attacked Roosevelt’s Commonwealth 
Club speech during the 1932 campaign as “a 
philosophy of stagnation and despair.” Once 
out of office he continued the battle through- 
out the 1930s, his criticism broadly represen- 
tative of the conservative reaaion to the New 
Dealer arguments. 

In sum, Floover and his fellow conserva- 
tives believed the New Deal concept of the 
“frontier” was too small. New worlds were 
yet to be conquered. 

“There are vast continents awaiting us of 
thought, of research, of discovery, of indus- 
try, of human relations, potentially more 
prolific of human comfort and happiness 
than even the ‘Boundless West,”’ Floover 
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The National Recovery Administration (NRA) was 
a prominent example of New Deal policies to help 
the unemployed through codes of fair competition 
to govern industries and trades. 


wrote in The Challenge to Liberty in 1934. 
“But they can be conquered and applied to 
human service only by sustaining free men, 
free in spirit, free to enterprise, for such men 
alone discover the new continents of science 
and social thought and push back their fron- 
tiers. Free men pioneer and achieve in these 
regions; regimented men under bureaucratic 
dictation march listlessly, without confi- 
dence and hope,” he said. 

Ike, Now President, Renews 
Discussions with Chynoweth 

Such was the argument picked up 20 years 
later by Eisenhower’s old Panama friend 
Bradford Chynoweth when he replied to the 
President’s equivalence of free land with security. 

“True, Ike, the frontier closed the very year 
you and I were born. But free land was never 
security,” he said. Pioneers had to “earn their 
free land! That wasn’t security,” Chyn ex- 
claimed. “That was radical industry.” 
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I teva M cooabu IkM* wka ««al arary aafa aOnHnat 
la tha haca ra4aral aaralcaa to ba am a flat, aaraaa. 
Iha-boarA koala. Tkla warahlp a< tha aaaAaara yar- 
ao4aa aaarytUag. It la o yataa< laflaaoea kaaoaaa It 
aafaa l a to tha aaaat aat a ra. 


Haa. Dalflit D. Elaaahawar ^ , n 

Tha White House. 


Dear Ike i- 

Whaa Tsu ask as ta ba a| wclflc , you ara affarlag aa 
tha haasr that Atlas of f araA Haraulas . Haroulss aas shrsW 
sasuAh ta gat aut fraa uoksr s but I aa aera Ilka tha rash 
past ( was It Praaeals Tlllaa T) - " klaa far a hay " . Maxt 
hay ha was banlshaS fareyar fraa his balayai T’aHs. 


la aqr (anasr latter, I tklak I aout haao adsaaaW tha aarW 
socmrltr aihao I rofarroA ta the aaistaaaa a< fraa laaA 
la tha 19th eootary. Of eaorao that laa4 M4 ast oscas. 
sarlly a aaa a aaaarlty af haAy. bat It 4U eaaatttata a raaaraa 
af haaa. I Had myaalf la aothaalasHi agraaaiaat arlth 
year r a h a l llaa age last the raW aa t l aa af aaory aalas, svary 
laiaa tl aa ta the OMtarlallatlc. If ataa Is oaly aa tiaaata* 
oMla. aa aheoU allmlaata bias aaW tara the aavth bosk to 
•ba htr4s aaW tbo lUbas airf dM aiaakaya. 

■at tha aary Act that aaaa U a sptrltaal thlog aaakas U 
laipossMa far aay 4Brahla gaaiaaaaaatal syttaea ta Igaari 
hardas of yaay l t aba through as (salt af Ihalr oaa saMoaly 
flag th a ai ialaaa paa a rty atrlckaa, aag Car Craai balag ahia 
la wialataA thalr Caattlllaa at gacsat loaals, caaant aaaa 
proalgo ama t aaa aca . hlass p r aga e tlaa has ataaghi great 
thCaga ta tha aarig. bta It has araitag aadal prablaaia 
that c aaaa t ba paosibly oMt aagor I gaaa that rrars probakty 
l ag la al aag aalflalaat ta U0«. 

What I aaaaa by tba “Mlggla af tha Raag- ta that coarso ttat 
praaaraaa tha g r aa t aat passihia taltlattvo, fraagsan aag 
lagopoagaaca af seal aag bogy ta tha laglalgaal. bat that 



Paraaaal sag Caafigiaflal 



SlBca 1 aa alroagy salf-baalshsg fraa g«ar alg 
Waahlagtea , 1 subalt ay check list af action centsaplateg 
an ay laaglnary gay In caurt >- 


Raw Sserstarlss af Stats ang Aray. They haaa 
floungareg tea auoh far tha Big laague. Syapathatlcalla, 
•g praapt as Casey Stangal wsulg ba-j " Bsek boahai 





Rastora cabinet rank ta Aray, Mary, ang Air Pares. 
They are Just aa glstlnet In functlsn as Csaasres, Labar, 
Intarlar, ang Agrleultura. Tha Bzacutlas ahaulg ba ear ) 

gafsnsa gepartaant. The amog asralcsa haaa haaa klckag 
gawa-stalrs, ana flight, ang carraapaoglngly gsgragsg. 

Cut the bacutlaa Branch ( baglnnlag with tha/^) 
Psntagaa ) at laaat la half. Kxessslas staff slaws gewn / >^/ 
sparatlans la paaea ang la war. 


Cantlans gsoanaralltlag Ingnatry. 
p gaesntralltlag la tha araag foraas. 

- - •• Straagthaa aaag argar ang allfta^ 

ty ot ctaainJ. rarttalla: 
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Psralga Psllcy. Stsp trying ta be Oasg Onolo 
far uncaeparatlaa natlena like lagla; ang far tba Unltag 
btlsns. Ba aursslaas. Oag aags aan a bit alachlaaaua. ani 
Ha gatssta hypeerSsy. Par about farty-yaara, ws haaa bean 
haaay,poBpans, salf-rlghtasus, ang hypaerltlcal: ang ws 
are raplgly laslag groung ang praatlgs. Tha warlg gassn't 




Left: Eisenhower clarified his political beliefs in a July 20, 1954, letter to Bradford Chynoweth, stating that Americans now lacked that measure of “hope” formerly 
promised by the frontier, and that it was best to adopt a “Middle Way” that accepted a more protective role by the state. Right Bradford Chynoweth responded to 
Eisenhower’s request for specifics with a four-page letter of insights. 


Channeling Hoover, Chyn continued, 
“The frontiers of life are infinite. . . . We will 
never reach and exploit the new frontiers if 
we throttle industry, and put a strait jacket 
on the pioneer types.” 

Ike admitted he might have misused the 
word “security” when he “referred to the 
existence of free land in the 19th century. 
Of course,” he explained, “that land did not 
necessarily mean security of body, but it did 
constitute a reserve of hope. " 

Eisenhower said that no political system 
can “ignore hordes of people who through 
no fault of their own suddenly find them- 
selves poverty stricken. . . . Mass production 
has wrought great things in the world, but it 
has created social problems that cannot be 
possibly met under ideas that were probably 


logical and sufficient in 1800.” As circum- 
stances change, so must any government if it 
is to prove “durable,” he said, neatly summa- 
rizing the argument for progressive reform. 

Chynoweth agreed that mass production 
“has created social problems that need a new 
approach. But why jump to the extreme New 
Deal view that the only way to find new ap- 
proaches is from the Government?” he asked. 

Although it had taken five letters, the el- 
ephant in the room — Ike’s predilection for 
New Deal social programs — ^was finally being 
named. The charge from the “radical [con- 
servative] Republican” Chynoweth against 
the moderate. Middle Way Eisenhower was 
representative of the split that has divided 
the GOP for much of its history and contin- 
ues in some fashion today. 


Chyn’s New Deal charges also expressed 
the disappointment the Republican conserva- 
tives felt with Eisenhower when they realized 
the first GOP president in 20 years would not 
repeal FDR’s domestic achievements. 

IKE EMBRACES NEW DEAE PROGRAMS, 
Seeks to Chart a “Middee Way" 

The degree to which Eisenhower accepted 
New Deal programs and his reasons for do- 
ing so have occupied historians and biog- 
raphers since the 1940s. The consensus is 
that Eisenhower embraced the reforms as a 
political necessity. The New Deal had won 
broad acceptance from the American public. 
Higher expectations of the state were a po- 
litical reality. 
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As Ike said in a November 1954 letter to 
his conservative brother Edgar Eisenhower, 
who had also accused the President of selling 
out to the New Dealers: 

Should any political party attempt to 
abolish social security, unemployment in- 
surance, and eliminate labor laws and farm 
programs, you would not hear of that par- 
ty again in our political history. There is a 
tiny splinter group, of course, that believes 
you can do these things. . . . [But] their 
number is negligible and they are stupid. 
Other historians say the personally conser- 
vative President maintained the New Deal 
programs as a way to deflect more expansive 
social legislation by liberal Democrats. True, 
Ike’s Middle Way philosophy rejected the pa- 
ternalism (and deficit spending) he saw inher- 
ent in a larger welfare state. And his occasional 
strident warnings against “creeping socialism” 
feed the conservative-expediency narrative. 

But what both the realist and expedient 
arguments lack is the frontier factor. 

President Eisenhower believed in a “floor 
over the pit of personal disaster,” as he de- 
scribed federal welfare programs, for the same 
fundamental reason President Roosevelt and 
other progressives did: the free land was gone. 

Eisenhower probably first encountered 
the idea of the lost frontier’s consequences 
for government in the thick Turnerian air of 
early New Deal Washington. There the mid- 
level staff offlcer served under Army Chief 
of Staff Gen. Douglas MacArthur during 
the eventful first 100 days of the Roosevelt 
administration. 

Ike was a close observer of the Washington 
scene, recording his impressions of the 
events of the day in his diary as well as the 
personalities he witnessed up close. Three 
of those figures — Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of the Interior 


Harold Ickes, and Gen. Hugh S. Johnson of 
the NRA — wrote books touting the New 
Deal as the solution to the frontier’s loss. 
The men also invoked the frontier’s closure 
frequently in articles and speeches. The at- 
tentive Eisenhower would have had diffi- 
culty avoiding the idea. 

ON HIS 67th Birthday, 

Ike Echoes FDR’s Lines 

And although Eisenhower does not in- 
voke the lost frontier rationale of the New 
Deal directly in his diary, he is most admir- 
ing in his praise for the New Deal’s grandest 
post-frontier scheme, the National Recovery 
Administration and its director. General 
Johnson. 

“He seems to be a diamond in the rough,” 
Ike confided to his journal in an early assess- 
ment of the man. “[Johnson is] indomitable 
in will, ruthless in action, and possessed of a 
remarkable insight into American economic 
processes, their difficulties and their needs.” 

Ike believed that “as in all other ideas of the 
President’s that have been translated into ac- 
tual national effort — the announced objective 
[of the N.R.A.] is a most desirable one.” 

Ike’s respect for Johnson grew even great- 
er over the next six months. He wrote in 
November 1933, “The N.R.A. . . . has ap- 
parently been making progress more in line 
with what was expected, than has any other 
[New Deal program]. . . . The program of 
establishing industrial codes has occasioned 
lots of argument, but a lot of this can be 
undoubtedly attributed to Johnson’s pro- 
clivity for talking. He has a ready tongue 
and a facile imagination. . . . But the basic 
soundness of his methods (and I assume 
also of the principles of the N.R.A. effort) 
are demonstrated by the fact that in spite 


fJM I. I. A. (O«o. Johnit«a'« ••tnt) Ml ippinntlf b*«a 
■ahtAf pr«Ar«ii aan In Itn* vlth ihit ••• itivietitf, than h«i 
•ap •Xh»r, SKtli hi had t« dtiilap an organltitlea hai had 
•• BMh • tparliaci that ba atlltiad lalittaa a(an«lii 

la • lonitdarabli ixtant. Th« piafraa of iitabllihlBg Indoairlal 
aadai bai aaaaitsaid loti of arfuaoat, bat • lot of thlo eaa ua« 
bo attrlbutid to Jotaooa'i proiltvltjr for talklac. la 
Ml I roidj toR$ao and a fiolli taactnatloa. Ill •ipnialoAi of 


*Mall Ban*. *d#ad lati*, itc. ata. haaa axaltad ooaaant and 

rldlaala •• and thla laat ti oao of tba (raatait ananlaa to 
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tba I.R.A. affort) an danoaitratad hj tho foot that in aplta of 
all tbli rldlaula tba aaia of oar naaipaparo afraa that tha l.li.A. 
la raatip BaklllK haadvaj* 

Tha ACrteultural A-iluitoant ateialatrationt oa tha othar 
hand, baa aiparlaaead tba laaa difflaulttai ai Mia tM F.V.A.* 
C.V.A. and ao oa. Tba papara aro jaat ano fNtll of aterlaa oon> 
«amiac an allagad fight going an hotiaan Mr* ^ak» baad of tba 
A.A.A.t on tba ana band, and Mr. Vallara and Mr. tiug«all« 9oa. 

A Aiat. a«a. of A.rlaaltun raipaatlvaljr. oa tha othar. Tba nira 
faat that auoh a fight eaa bagln aod raga bataaa'i too prtaelpal 
•aanti of tba Frailda&t, both raipooalbl# for laportant phaoai 
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nil avar taan dona la thla oouatrp tha paopla gaaa tha Fraa. 
a nandata to rariaa our aeoaoala procaaaai and to taka eharga of 
•or Ditlon in landing it o«t Of tha atldamaai of doproaalen. 

^ha oblp abaftoa fOr aaaaaaa la to folloo a haro tha Froa« laada . 
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I do not deary tha value of ptopar arltloian is tha naaa* 
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C^t] 

Eisenhower recorded in a 1933 diary that the NRA, 
under Director Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, “has apparent- 
ly been making progress more in line with what was 
expected, than has any other [New Deal program].” 

of all this ridicule the mass of our newspa- 
pers agree that the N.R.A. is really making 
headway.” 

Relics of post-frontier New Deal ideas 
cropped up occasionally in Eisenhower’s 
public pronouncements during his White 
House years to suggest that his days in New 
Deal Washington were just as formative to his 



To learn more about 

• Ho’w the Homestead Act helped settle America’s frontier, go to wwiu.archives.govlpublicationsfprologuef2012lwinteri 

• Ho’w Eisenhower tied the nation together with highways, go to wiuw.archives.govlpublicationslprologue/2006fsummerl. 

• FDR’s thinking behind the New Deal, go to iuww.archives.gov/publicationsfprologuel2006lwinterl. 
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In 1890 we were still 

noving into the Western frontier. 

Sitting Bull, the Indian Chief, 

was killed in that year and a 

A 

vast tract of his people's land 
was thrown open to Anerican 
settlers. Today there i s no 
■ore free land like this to be had. 
Instead we are trying to learn 
how to adapt ourselves to the 
requireaents of a cr owde d , 
conpetitive, I nd ustr i al i zed . 
p ulsat ing society. No longer do 
we live as adventuresone settlers, 
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On his 67th birthday, President Eisenhower again ob- 
served that the frontier was gone, that “we are trying to 
learn how to adapt ourselves to the requirements of a 
crowded, competitive, industrialized, pulsating society.” 

intellectual development as his time in General 
Conners “graduate school” in Panama. 

But Ike’s frontier musings escaped the no- 
tice of the press then, and contemporary his- 
torians now, even as the parallels with New 
Deal thought stand in bold relief His 67th- 
birthday remarks, for example, celebrated in 
the very city where FDR made his signature 
campaign speech 25 years earlier, could have 
been clipped from Roosevelt’s script. 

“In 1890 we were still moving in the 
Western frontier. Sitting Bull, the Indian 
Chief was killed in that year — and a vast 
tract of his people’s land was thrown open to 
American settlers,” Ike said. “Today there is 
no more free land like this to be had. Instead 
we are trying to learn how to adapt ourselves 
to the requirements of a crowded, competi- 
tive, industrialized, pulsating society. No 
longer do we live as adventuresome settlers, 
but as responsible citizens of a maturing na- 
tion. Our tasks include the conserving of 
our resources, planning for the fullest use of 
our great strength, channeling our pioneer 


spirit into the endless task of making this 
Nation ... a better place.” 

Ike’s continuation and modest expansion 
of the New Deal was about more than ac- 
cepting political reality or exercising po- 
litical expediency. He shared a progressive 
interpretation of the American past with 
President Franklin Roosevelt and other 
prominent New Deal officials that led him 
to include federal welfare programs as part 

Note on 

The National Recovery Administration’s short 
life ended in 1935 when the U.S. Supreme Court 
ruled that its industrial code-making authority 
was unconstitutional. Although Eisenhower was 
critical of the centralizing tendencies of the New 
Deal and of “New Dealer” political types, he 
admitted that some of his programs were “New 
Dealish.” The Dwight D. Eisenhower National 
System of Interstate and Defense Highways 
continued and expanded President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’s tradition of state-sponsored eco- 
nomic development. The interstate highway 
system, in fact, surpassed in size and scope all 
New Deal public works projects combined. See 
Jason Scott Smith, Building New Deal Liberalism: 

The Economy of Public Works, 1933—1956 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006). 

The Eisenhower-Chynoweth correspondence is 
located in the Names Series of the Ann Whitman 
File, Dwight D. Eisenhower Papers as President 
Collection at the Eisenhower Presidential Library in 
Abilene, F^sas. Eisenhower’s thoughts on the early 
New Deal are recorded in Eisenhower: The Prewar 
Diaries and Selected Papers, 1905—1941, ed. Daniel 
D. Holt and James W Leyerzapf (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1998). 

“The Significance of the Frontier in American 
History” is widely available. Turner’s collected es- 
says are found in Frederick Jackson Turner, The 
Frontier in American History (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1920 and 1962). 

Although I did not quote from them directly, 
two books were important in framing this arti- 
cle: Theodore Rosenof’s Dogma, Depression, and 
the New Deal (Port Washington, NY: Kennikat 
Press, 1975) explains how the idea of the fron- 
tier’s closure undergirded New Deal economic 
ideas. David Wrobel’s The End of American 
Exceptionalism: Frontier Anxiety from the Old 
West to the New Deal (Lawrence, KS: University 
Press of Kansas, 1993) is indispensable for 


of his administration’s Middle Way. This is 
the significance of the frontier in Eisenhower 
history. H 
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Sources 

understanding the significance of the frontier’s 
loss in the American mind. Steven Kesselman’s 
article “The Frontier Thesis and the Great 
Depression” [Journal of the History of Ideas, April 
1968, pp. 253-268) is just as important as the 
Rosenof and Wrobel works. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt’s Commonwealth Club 
speech is included in his book Looking Forward 
(New York: John Day Company, 1933). Other 
New Deal frontier books include Secretary of 
the Interior Harold L. Ickes, The New Democracy 
(New York: WW. Norton & Company, 1934); 
National Recovery Administration Director 
Hugh S. Johnson, The Blue Eagle: From Egg 
to Earth (New York: Doubleday, Doran and 
Company, 1935); Secretary of Agriculture Henry 
A. Wallace, New Frontiers (New York: Reynal 
and Hitchcock, 1934). Coincidentally, Milton 
Eisenhower, Ike’s youngest brother, served as 
the Agriculture Department’s chief spokesman 
under Wallace during Ike’s New Deal days in 
Washington. The New York Times notice of the 
Wallace book was included in the paper’s note of 
former President Herbert Hoover’s frontier/New 
Deal rebuttal The Challenge to Liberty (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934). (“Mr. Hoover’s 
book is the one on the right,” the Times quipped.) 

The lost frontier theme is also prominent in 
New Deal publicist Stuart Chase’s A New Deal 
(New York: Macmillan Company, 1932). Ray 
Allen Billington’s Frederick Jackson Turner: 
Historian, Scholar, Teacher (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1973) is the biography of the 
man and his seminal idea. 

My thanks to Robert Clark, Acting Director 
of the Franklin D. Roosevelt Presidential 
Library, and his staff for the copies of FDR’s 
Commonwealth Club address drafts. Additional 
thanks to David Nichols, Irwin Gellman, Bill 
Kauffman, and Bob Rives for this finding this 
story not terrible. 
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EISENHOWER 
and McCarthy 


How the President 
Toppled a Reckless Senator 

By David A. Nichols 


A generation ago, William Bragg Ewald, Jr., wrote 
a book, “Who Killed Joe McCarthy?”^ — a title 
worthy of an Agatha Christie whodunit. That 
question has reverberated for six decades. 


The Army-McCarthy Hearings on May 12, 1954. Army Counselor John G. Adams is in the witness 
chair, extreme right. Roy Cohn, Senator McCarthy, and Francis Carr are at the far end of the table 
(left to right). McCarthy’s devastating and unsubstantiated accusations, particularly against the military, 
prompted President Eisenhower’s behind-the-scenes efforts to thwart McCarthy. 







Beginning in 1950, Wisconsin’s junior 
U.S. senator, Joseph R. McCarthy, threw 
the nation’s capital into turmoil with his 
reckless, unsubstantiated charges. In a cam- 
paign to rid America of an alleged com- 
munist conspiracy, the senator charged 
respected citizens, especially government 
employees, with being Soviet agents. 
McCarthy’s lack of respect for the truth, 
his insatiable appetite for headlines, and his 
willingness to damage reputations turned 
“McCarthyism” into an enduring epitaph 
in our political language. 

Yet, by mid-1954, McCarthy’s political 
influence had been essentially destroyed. 
How did that happen? 

The answer is Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

“Ike is Don Corleone, the godfather,” says 
Daun van Ee, an editor of the Eisenhower 
published papers. “He knows how to 
take somebody out without leaving any 
fingerprints.” 

The standard explanations for McCarthy’s 
political demise are well known. Joe, an al- 
coholic, supposedly did himself in. He was 
damaged by Edward R. Murrow’s legendary 
See It Now television program. His reputa- 
tion was tarnished by the Army-McCarthy 
hearings, by the unsympathetic glare of the 
television cameras, and by his confrontation 
with the wily Joseph Welch (the attorney 
the White House recruited to represent the 
Army). 

In the traditional story, the final nail in 
McCarthy’s political coffin was the cen- 
sure vote by the United States Senate on 
December 2, 1954. 

An “Eyes Only” File Sheds Light 
On Eisenhower and McCarthy 

In recent years, pro-McCarthy authors 
have attempted to repair the senator’s rep- 
utation by arguing his political enemies 
destroyed him in order to cover up Soviet 
espionage in the United States government. 
However, Eisenhower cannot be justifiably 



Above: McCarthy seized on anticommunism as an issue, recklessly charging respected citizens, especially gov- 
ernment employees, with being Soviet agents. Below: Fred A. Seaton, assistant secretary of defense, collected 
and preserved thousands of pages of letters, telephone transcripts, memoranda, and other materials docu- 
menting the administration’s conflict with McCarthy and the President’s steps to weaken the senator. 
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charged with such negligence. Eisenhower 
took the possibility of subversion seriously, 
but hrmly believed his methods would be ef- 
fective whereas McCarthy’s demagogic tac- 
tics would fail. 

William Ewald was the first to tap an im- 
mense cache of documents reflecting the 
conflict with McCarthy that Fred Seaton, 
assistant secretary of defense, collected on 
President Eisenhower’s orders during the 
Army-McCarthy hearings. Seaton impound- 
ed thousands of pages of letters, telephone 
transcripts, memoranda, and documents. 
Ele locked them up, took them with him 
when he became secretary of the interior, 
and — when he left the government — hauled 
them home to Nebraska. 

Ewald, who later worked for Seaton at 
the Interior Department, recalled the sec- 
retary pointing to a locked file and saying: 
“I’ll never open that until you-know-who 
tells me to.” When Seaton died, his “Eyes 
Only” file was donated to the Dwight D. 
Eisenhower Presidential Library in Abilene, 
Kansas. 

Those papers, along with other declas- 
sified documents, paint a tale of strate- 
gic deception, a realm in which Dwight 
Eisenhower was expert. In 1944, with the 
help of allies, the general had successfully 
hoodwinked the German leadership about 
when and where the largest military expedi- 
tionary force in human history would land 
in Europe. “Operation Fortitude” involved 
fake armies, dummy landing craft and air- 
fields, fraudulent radio transmissions, and 
misleading leaks through diplomatic chan- 
nels and double agents. 

Eisenhower understood that carefully 
planned, rigorously implemented decep- 
tion can confuse an enemy until he makes 
a mistake; then he can be ambushed. That, 
politically, is what Eisenhower did to Joe 
McCarthy. Only a half dozen trusted aides 
knew what was happening. Others — includ- 
ing most of the era’s great reporters — missed 
the real story. 


Ike Helps Create Myth of Himself 
As Disengaged and Grandfathery 

Much of the residual difficulty lies in the en- 
during myth about Eisenhower’s leadership — 
that he was a disengaged, grandfatherly 
President more interested in playing golf 
than in the effective exercise of leadership. 
That legend — discredited by a growing body 
of research the past three decades — was per- 
petuated initially by politically biased his- 
torians who never forgave the general for 
denying the presidency to Adlai Stevenson 
in 1952. 

In part, Eisenhower was the author of his 
own myth. Ele was obsessive about protect- 
ing the Oval Office from controversy. In 
particular, critics grumble that Eisenhower 
was cowardly in his response to McCarthy, 
refusing to “speak out” about the red-baiting 
senator’s excesses. 

In 1954, columnist Joseph Alsop, after 
listening to Eisenhower’s restrained news 
conference statement targeting McCarthy’s 
methods (without mentioning his name), 
sneered to a colleague, “Why, the yellow son 
of a bitch!” 

Contributing to this theory was 
Eisenhower’s response during the 1952 cam- 
paign to McCarthy’s attack on Gen. George 
C. Marshall, Army chief of staff during 
World War II. Marshall, more than anyone, 
was responsible for Eisenhower’s swift ascent 
in the Army, leaping over dozens of gener- 
als to become supreme allied commander in 
Europe, the architect of D-day, and the hero 
of the drive to defeat the Nazis. 

In the 1952 presidential campaign, 
Eisenhower had included in a speech pre- 
pared for delivery in Wisconsin a para- 
graph defending Marshall, hoping to de- 
liver it with McCarthy on stage. Elowever, 
Eisenhower, an inexperienced politician, 
was pressured that afternoon by Wisconsin 
Republican leaders (not McCarthy) to delete 
the 74 words of praise because they feared 
losing Wisconsin’s electoral votes. 


Unfortunately, campaign press aide Fred 
Seaton had already hinted to New York Times 
reporter William Lawrence that there would 
be praise for Marshall in the speech. Joe 
McCarthy misled Lawrence about how the 
deletion took place. The press made much 
of the candidate’s decision to omit his de- 
fense of Marshall. Elowever, in an August 
22 news conference, Eisenhower had already 
defended Marshall as “a perfect example of 
patriotism.” 

Ike “Ignores” McCarthy; 

“This he cannot stand” 

There is a shred of truth in the allegation. 
Eisenhower did not believe presidential 
rhetoric would take down McCarthy, and he 
was right about that. 

Recent research shows that presidential 
oratory rarely results in historic change; 
that happens when Presidents exploit a 
crisis to exercise transformative leadership. 
Consider Abraham Lincoln and the Civil 
War or Franklin Roosevelt and the Great 
Depression. Elowever, modern pundits per- 
sist in rating Presidents by their use of the 
“bully pulpit.” 

Eisenhower understood demagogues like 
McCarthy. In April 1953, he wrote in his 
diary: “Nothing will be so effective in com- 
bating his particular kind of trouble-making 
as to ignore him. This he cannot stand.” 

Eisenhower refused to use the senator’s 
name in public. Elis repudiation of pleas to 
denounce McCarthy perplexed friends and 
supporters. Ike’s persistent response was 
that “getting in the gutter” with the senator 
would only elevate McCarthy’s status. 

Years later, Robert Donovan, a sup- 
portive journalist, clung to the belief 
that Eisenhower could have destroyed 
McCarthy if he had delivered “one great 
speech on the immorality and illegality of 
McCarthyism.” Eisenhower knew better; 
such rhetoric would only play to the sena- 
tor’s strengths. 
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GOP Takes Congress as Ike Wins; 

McCarthy Gets a New Weapon 

Ironically, in 1953, due to Eisenhower’s 
election, McCarthy acquired a new plat- 
form for his crusade. The Republican one- 
vote majority in the Senate resulted in 
McCarthy’s appointment as chair of the 
Government Operations Committee and its 
permanent investigative subcommittee. In 
the latter capacity, the senator subpoenaed 
witnesses, conducted one-senator hearings, 
accused witnesses of guilt-by-association, 
and labeled as “obviously communist” any- 
one who dared to invoke constitutional pro- 
tections against self-incrimination. 

In 1953, Eisenhower had priorities that 
took precedence over dealing with Joe 
McCarthy. The nation was still at war in 
Korea, and recovering from the traumas of 
depression and World War II. 

The Cold War with the Soviet Union 
sustained a climate of fear that was the life- 
blood of McCarthyism, including the fear 
of subversion. Given Eisenhower’s priorities, 
revolving around his commitment to “wag- 
ing peace” (a favorite phrase), virtually ev- 
erything McCarthy said or did was diamet- 
rically opposed to the agenda of his party’s 
new President. 

Eisenhower’s achievements abroad dur- 
ing 1953-1954 were historic. He ended the 
Korean War, prosecuted the Cold War on 
multiple fronts, offered “a chance for peace” 
to the new Soviet leadership after Josef Stalin 
died, crafted a “new look” defense policy 
rooted in nuclear deterrence, and delivered 
a historic “Atoms for Peace” proposal at the 
United Nations. 

In 1954, when the French were routed at 
Dien Bien Phu, Eisenhower rejected French 
pleas to intervene, risking the possibility 
that McCarthy might accuse him of “losing 
Indochina.” 

At home, the President skillfully man- 
aged his narrow majorities in the Congress. 
Eisenhower pioneered advances in civil 


rights — desegregating the District of 
Columbia, completing desegregation of the 
military, and appointing Earl Warren to the 
Supreme Court. 

In 1953, he put together a sweeping 
legislative program that preserved and en- 
hanced New Deal programs and submit- 
ted it to Congress in January 1954. He also 
made controversial decisions to permit the 
executions of Julius and Ethel Rosenberg 
for spying and to accept the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s denial of security clearance to 
scientist Robert Oppenheimer, the “father of 
the atom bomb.” 

McCarthy Uses Committee 
To Investigate “Ike’s Army” 

Eisenhower refused to permit McCarthy 
to distract him from these priorities. 

Still, he was not as passive in 1953 as 
historians have assumed. Like the military 
commander he was, Ike acted strategically. 
He instituted an internal security program 
designed to both steal McCarthy’s thunder 
and root out genuine security risks. 

He crushed McCarthy’s attempt to derail 
Charles Bohlen’s nomination as ambassador 
to the Soviet Union, denounced McCarthy- 
inspired book burnings in America’s over- 
seas libraries, and effectively countered 
McCarthy when the senator called for a 
blockade of allied ships delivering goods to 
China. 

Complaints that Eisenhower took too 
long to act against McCarthy are misguid- 
ed. Eisenhower was a master of timing, as 
the D-day invasion demonstrated. If the 
President had tried to destroy McCarthy in 
1953, he probably would have failed. One 
must select the right time, as well as the 
most effective method, to take on an enemy. 

Former President Harry S. Truman open- 
ly denounced McCarthy for three years, 
but his rhetorical attacks only enhanced the 
senator’s prestige; Ike ruined him in less than 
half that time. 



After Pvt. G. David Schine was denied a special com- 
mission and military privileges, McCarthy’s chief 
counsel Roy Cohn pressured the senator to inves- 
tigate the Army. 

Then, on August 31, 1953, McCarthy 
launched hearings into communist infil- 
tration into the United States Army — Ikes 
Army. While Eisenhower did not respond 
in public, it was only a matter of time. Joe 
McCarthy had signed his own political 
death warrant by assaulting the service to 
which the general had devoted his adult life. 

The Turning Point in 1954: 

A Scandal Involving McCarth'jr 

By January 1954, Joe McCarthy’s prestige 
was at its zenith; 50 percent of Gallup Poll 
respondents approved of the senator, with 
29 percent unfavorable. Eisenhower had 
concluded that McCarthy was more than a 
nuisance; he was a threat to the country’s sta- 
bility, to the President’s foreign policy goals, 
to his legislative program, and to his party’s 
and his own electoral prospects. 

In January 1954, Eisenhower did some- 
thing breathtaking and dangerous; he 
launched a clandestine operation designed to 
wrap a scandal around the neck of a prestigious 
United States senator in the President’s own party 
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Seated at a McCarthy hearing into communists in the Army, left to right, are Secretary of the Army Robert Stevens, Gen. Robert Young, Roy Cohn, and McCarthy. 
Stevens secretly attempted to secure a pledge that officers would not be further abused. 



To learn more about 

• Eisenhower, McCarthy, and the “Red Menace,” go to www.archives.gov/publicationslprologuel2001ffalll. 

• The fear of conspiracies in the McCarthy era, go to www.archives.gov/publications/prologue/2002/spring/. 

• Eisenhower’s plan for aerial reconnaissance during the Cold War, go to www.archives.gov/publications/prologue/2099/winter/. 
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Above; President Eisenhower meets with Attorney General Herbert BrownelIJr. (left), and FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover. Brownell was a key figure in the President's plan to discredit McCarthy. Below: Gen. Ralph Zwicker, 
commander of Camp Kilmer, New Jersey, was attacked by Senator McCarthy as “not fit to wear the uniform” 
of the United States Army. 



zw a» election year. The controversy involved 
McCarthy’s chief counsel, Roy Cohn, and his 
frantic attempts to keep Pvt. G. David Schine 
with him on the subcommittee. Schine had 
been an unpaid consultant to the subcommit- 
tee until he was drafted into the Army. These 
men were, in the words of Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell, “inseparable.” 

Cohn’s rage over his inability to obtain a 
special commission for Schine apparently 
pushed McCarthy into investigating the 
Army. The attorney’s efforts to secure spe- 
cial privileges for Schine, often involving the 
senator, was what the Army-McCarthy hear- 
ings in mid-1954 were ostensibly about. 

Eisenhower carried off his anti-McCarthy 
operation by means of rigorous delegation to 
a handful of trusted subordinates; these in- 
cluded Chief of Staff Sherman Adams; Vice 
President Richard Nixon; Press Secretary 
James Hagerty; Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell, Jr., and his deputy, William Rogers; 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., the administration’s 
representative to the United Nations; and 
Assistant Secretary of Defense Fred A. Seaton, 
who collaborated with H. Struve Hensel, 
the Pentagon’s general counsel. While less 
intimate with the President, Secretary of the 
Army Robert Stevens and Army counsel John 
G. Adams played critical roles. These men 
were expected, like foot soldiers in war, to put 
their lives and reputations on the line to pro- 
tect the President and extinguish the political 
influence of Joe McCarthy. 

Strong Response to Cohn’s 
Threat to “Wreck the Army” 

On January 21, 1954, at a meeting 
in Attorney General Brownell’s office, 
Eisenhower’s chief advisers learned the 
shocking details about Roy Cohn’s threats 
to “wreck the Army” to keep Private Schine 
with him and McCarthy’s subcommittee. 

Eisenhower, although not in attendance, 
now had potent ammunition to use against 
McCarthy. Sherman Adams ordered John 
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ChroBDloc^ of Efforto H^d* bj Senitor KcCsrUiy 4zid Staff 
Kfiab«rt of Uio Sooato Pvrmoo&t Inrootl^llog dubcomlltto 
to hit h‘oo«uro OQ tho Mrmy with a ?l«v to docuring %«oial 
Ireataaot for a foracr CoBfultaat to tbo CoMdttoo, 

Q. Dwrld 3cliln» 


!• Coquoot for Dlroct Coutlaaioa 

n. i:cCarUgr RoquM^.i SchtiM bo Draftod (ald-Octobor 1953) 

111. Schlao loduetod aj a irinto 

IT. Socrotary S^orono* Luocboon for McCarthar and Eli Staff 
P«&tacoD» 6 IoT«i*>«r 1953* 

T. idaao TaUta fyivatoXjr to MoCarthf About Sebiao— Iroata 
6-10 Oocoabor. 

Vb. btraet of Adaao >Soao to Storona 10 Dncoobar 1953 

VI. hirthar Tituperatlona by Cohn Againat tha Aray. 17 Ooeaabar 1953* 
in nmt lark. 




Co tho aorain^ of 17 Doonafecir, vhon I ootarod tba Uoitad Stataa Court 
Uottsa at about 10i30 A.^. 1 aat Saaator HoCartby. alao aataring tha building. 
Ha ndvlaad aa that, on tha pravloua araning, ha bad attae^^tad to talaphooa to 
tal.. aa that ha bad laamad of tha axtant of hla ataff'a Intarraraooa with 
tha Cocananding Canaral at fbrt Dlz with rafaraooa to Schlm, and that ba 
viahad to inatruet aa tharaaftar to dlsoontlnua aigrthirv; tdiioh waa balne dona 
in tba Oeaniitaa^B bahalf rafaraooa Schioa. And ba viahad to tall aa that 
ba waa adrialng tba ataff that thay aiat tharaaftar do aething with rafaranoa 
to Sohioa. 

Tba baaring on 17 Daoanbar laatad only about two boura, and» at tha 
ooooluaion of it, a group of ua want to Caanara Raataurant for lunch. In 
tba party wara Senator McCarthy, Patricia ^lannady, a aiatar of tha Sanator 
fron Maaaaohuaatta, a nuvla actor naaad Fatar Lavford, Carr. Oohn and I. 

After wa bad had lunch and vara angagad In gtnaral oonvaraation I aoggaatad 
that va dlaouaa tba Schlna altuatlon. 2 did ao baoauaa 1 fait that it vaa 
oaoaaaary to gat fron KoCarthy in front of Carr and Cohn a olaar atatanaot 
that it uaa hla daaira that tba ataff diaoentinua praaauring tba Angr on 
the natter. 


Via. McCarthy Latter to Saoratary of tha Arqy ra Sohioa, 22 Oacaabar 1953 

VII. Dorfhar Tinuarjr Oiacuaalona Concarnii^ Schinaia AaaignaMnt to 
Caap Gordon, Gaorgla. 

Vila. Adana H««o to Secretary of tho Amy ra Schlna, 29 Oaeanbar 1953. 

VIII. Raquaat to Baliara Sohina fton KP Duty on 10 January 1954. 

IZ« Fort Dlz Chronology of Aetirltiaa of nrivata Schlna from 
10 Ibaanbar 1953 to 16 January 195A. 

Z. Adana Coafara vlth Sanator In Ria Apartnant on 22 January 1954. 

j 

■- — ■ 


Thia oaxiaad tha diaeuaaion to gat rather heated and Cohn raatatad all 
of tba argmanta which ba had atatad ao nany tlnaa before, partioularly with 
rafarcDoa to tha ao-oallad "original oocafeltnani* that Sehlna would gat Mav 
York City duty iamadiataly on tha ooncluaico of hla baaio training. Inataad 
of bolding hia pcalticn against C^in aa McCarthy had aaaurad na ba would, ba 
began to vltbdrav. About tbla tina Lawford and Hiaa Kannady laft, and 
McCarthy, Carr, Cohn vid 1 atayad at tba table. Ma renainad there for about 
two boura, and tba arg vent baoana nora violent aa tha tina paaaad. Cebn 
waa partioularly abuaiv * both to na, to tha An^, to Saerataiy Stavaoa, and 
to McCarthy, tba nora ha abused Sanator HeCarUy tha nora lioCarthy raeadad 
fren tha poaitlon ha had taken to na at 10i30 A.M. 

It waa naoeaaary for na to laava baoauaa I daaired to catch a train fbr 
Vaahlngton that aftamron, and wa rod# up town la Cohn'a oar, Cohn stating 
that ha wculd taka na to tha atation. Cohn waa driving, MeCarthy waa in tha 
front saat and Carr and I ware in tha rear, lha violanoa of Cohn*a abuaa to 
■a and MeCarthy oootinuad aa wa reda up town and MoCarthy began auggaating 
to na that eartainly tha Saerataiy of tha Any ought to ba able to find a way 
to assign Sohins in New York at one#. Ha aada this prcpcaal 3 or 4 tinsa in 
tha last alia or ae of tha rlda aa Cebn oootinuad to rain abusa on bia baad 
and ulna. 



Above: Army Counsel John Adams provided documents to the White House, 
including those above, outlining the privileges sought for David Schine.They 
were edited into a report released on March I I, 1954, that created negative 
press for McCarthy. 6e/ow:Joseph Welch, the Army’s attorney, cleverly exposed 
McCarthy’s duplicity on national television, asking “Have you left no sense of 
decency?’’ Right: The marked-up resolution censuring Joseph McCarthy for 
various instances of conduct “unbecoming a Member of the United States Sen- 
ate.” It passed on December 2, 1954, by a 67 to 22 vote. 
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G. Adams, the Army counsel, to write up 
a report summarizing Cohn’s harassment of 
the Army. Lodge later called this meeting 
Eisenhower’s “first move” against McCarthy. 

McCarthy further antagonized Eisenhower 
when, in a February 18 hearing, the senator 
charged that Gen. Ralph Zwicker, a hero in 
the war in Europe and then commandant 
at Camp Kilmer, New Jersey, was “not fit to 
wear the uniform” of the United States Army. 

On February 24, unknown to Eisenhower, 
Army Secretary Stevens attempted to secure 
a pledge from McCarthy that Army offrcers 
would not be further abused. Stevens met se- 
cretly with McCarthy and the other Republican 
senators on the subcommittee at the so-called 
“chicken lunch”; the senators talked Stevens into 
signing an agreement that the newspapers im- 
mediately branded a “surrender” to McCarthy. 

That day, Eisenhower returned home 
from golfing in California. He was dis- 
mayed to learn that commentators mis- 
takenly assumed the President had ordered 
Stevens to capitulate. The next day, a furious 
Eisenhower convened key staff members, 
including Stevens, at the White House and 
personally oversaw the writing of a statement 
repudiating the “surrender” document. 

From that moment on, preparations in- 
tensified in the Pentagon for the release of 
the “Schine report.” Assistant Secretary 
Seaton, with the assistance of Defense 
Department general counsel Hensel, was ed- 
iting the document for publication. 

On February 23, Lodge wrote Eisenhower 
about Maj. Irving Peress, a Camp Kilmer 
dentist McCarthy had accused of being a 
communist. Lodge suggested their anti- 
McCarthy operation might gain momentum 
with help from “a friendly senator” and “a lit- 
tle luck.” On March 9, 1954, the administra- 
tion got both. Sherman Adams’s good friend, 
Vermont’s Republican Senator Ralph W. 
Flanders, ridiculed McCarthy in a speech on 
the Senate floor. Flanders words dripped with 
sarcasm: “He dons his war paint. He goes into 
his war dance. He emits his war whoops. He 


goes forth to battle and proudly returns with 
the scalp of a pink Army dentist.” 

That night, Edward R. Murrow’s See It Now 
television program quoted Flanders as part of 
an eloquent condemnation of the senator. 

Report on Schine Released; 
Senate Censures McCarthy 

Those events set the stage for March 11,1954. 

That day, on Eisenhower’s secret orders, 
Seaton released a 34-page, carefully edited 
account of the privileges sought for David 
Schine to key senators, representatives, and 
the press. The document ignited such a fire- 
storm of negative publicity that, on March 
16, the McCarthy subcommittee agreed to 
hold televised hearings. McCarthy would 
temporarily step down as chair, to be replaced 
by South Dakota Senator Karl Mundt. 

The hearings began April 22 and con- 
tinued until June 17. McCarthy’s reputa- 
tion had already been damaged prior to the 
hearings; the senator’s abusive demeanor 
on television repulsed viewers, and the 
Army’s attorney, Joe Welch, cleverly exposed 
McCarthy’s duplicity. On June 9, Welch cli- 
maxed his baiting of McCarthy, exclaiming: 

“Have you left no sense of decency?” 

Once the hearings ended, there was a move- 
ment for censure that reached fruition on 
December 2, 1954, by a vote of 67 to 22; all 
of the negative votes were cast by Republicans. 

There can no longer be any doubt that 
Dwight Eisenhower and his trusted subordi- 
nates engineered this devastating assault on 
McCarthy. Following condemnation by his 
colleagues, McCarthy was still around, but 
his influence was a shell of what it had been. 

In a June 1955 meeting of Republican 
congressional leaders, Eisenhower repeated 
a saying that was making the rounds in 
Washington; “It’s no longer McCarthyism,” 
the President said. “It’s McCarthywasm.” 

On May 2, 1957, Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy died; he was 48 years of age. Q 
© 2015 by David A. Nichols 


Note on Sources 

This article is extracted, with permission 
from Simon and Schuster, from the full-length 
volume to be published in 2016, and it is not 
possible to cite all of the key sources here. The 
massive Fred A. Seaton “Eyes Only” collec- 
tion at the Dwight D. Eisenhower Presidential 
Library is critical, and the other resources at 
that library have been thoroughly investigat- 
ed. The Eisenhower published papers (Louis 
Galambos and Daun van Ee, eds.. The Papers 
of Dwight David Eisenhower (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, [1984—2001]) 
are drawn from materials at the Eisenhower 
Library and always an important source. So 
too are the memoirs and oral histories from 
the period, especially Sherman Adams, First- 
Hand Report: The Inside Story of the Eisenhower 
Administration (London: Hutchinson, 1961) 
and John G. Adams, Without Precedent: The 
Story of the Death of McCarthyism (New York: 
Norton, 1983). William Ewald’s book. Who 
Killed Joe McCarthy (New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 1984) is thoroughly researched but 
also based on his personal experiences as a 
White House staff member and collaborator 
on the former President’s memoirs. There are 
numerous studies of the McCarthy side of the 
story, but the two most frequently cited are 
Thomas C. Reeves, The Life and Times of Joe 
McCarthy (New York: Stein & Day, 1982) and 
David M. Oshinsky, A Conspiracy So Immense: 
The World of Joe McCarthy (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1983, 2005). 
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Mr. President 

HOW JUDGMENTS 0/ EISENHOWER 
WHITE HOUSE HAVE CHANGED 


By IRWIN F. GELLMAN 






The following excerpts are from The President and the 
Apprentice: Eisenhower and Nixon, 1952—1961, by Irwin R 
Gellman, published this summer by Yale University Press. 

E ver since the 1952 presidential election, authors who opposed 
Dwight Eisenhower on philosophical and political grounds have 
dominated the discussion of his White House years. At the same 
time, a number of misconceptions about those years have gone unexam- 
ined. For too long, the fable that Eisenhower spent more time playing 
golf than governing was accepted as fact. It was said that Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles, for example, shaped American diplomacy and 
White House chief of staff Sherman Adams took on such an outsized 
management role that he earned the title assistant president. In reality, 
Eisenhower formulated foreign policy in the Eisenhower administration; 
Secretary Dulles dutifully carried out Ike’s directives. Eisenhower was a 
skillful, hands-on President (he had, after all, overseen the invasions of 
North Africa, Italy, and France during World War II) who set his own 
agenda. Adams managed the President’s schedule and protected him from 
unwarranted intrusions, but did not act for him or enforce his decisions. 

Opposite: President Eisenhower and Secretary of State John Foster Dulles. The secretary provided 
valuable advice on foreign affairs, but the President formulated foreign policy. Below: Dwight Eisen- 
hower served as president of Columbia University in the late 1 940s amid complaints that he governed 
only part-time due to failing health and extensive travel. 





Recent studies of the Eisenhower presidency have reversed the general image that the President spent more 
time playing golf than governing. 


Historical consensus has been especially 
unkind to Richard Nixon, who is thought 
to have played a minimal role as Vice 
President, in an administration that accom- 
plished so little that there was not much for 
a Vice President to do. Besides, the President 
neither depended on nor liked Nixon. The 
reality is that the President and his appren- 
tice respected and trusted each other. Nixon 
was deeply involved in many far-reaching 
initiatives and emerged as one of the most 
important presidential advisers. 

The negative portrayals of Eisenhower be- 
gan before he became President and changed 
slowly after his death. After World War II, 
both major political parties tried to draft 
him as their presidential nominee. He re- 
fused and in 1948 accepted the presidency 
of Columbia University. Many faculty mem- 
bers, especially those in the social sciences 
and the humanities, considered a military 
man unsuitable to lead the university, and 
throughout his tenure the complaints, rang- 
ing from petty to serious, grew more vocal 
and intense. Historian Travis Jacobs, in his 
book Eisenhower at Columbia, wrote: “Some 
faculty members criticized Eisenhower be- 
cause he did not seem interested in the 
academic needs of the university, but their 
major complaint was that he never was a 
full-time President due to his failing health 
and extensive travel schedule.” Neither 
posed any threat to his tenure. 

During the 1952 presidential campaign, 
the faculty and staff split into warring 
camps: those who supported the Democratic 
candidate, Adlai Stevenson, and others who 
backed Eisenhower. According to reports in 
the New York Times, some grew so hostile 
that they refused to talk to colleagues on the 
other side. After Ike’s convincing triumph, 
some Stevenson loyalists refused to accept 
defeat and used undergraduate lectures, 
graduate seminars, and writings to trivialize 
the winner. 


They remained unconvinced after 
Eisenhower defeated Stevenson again in 1 956. 
Columbia historian Richard Hofstadter, in 
Anti-Intellectualism in American Life, de- 
scribed Ike as having a “conventional” mind 
and “fumbling inarticulateness.” William 
Leuchtenburg’s 1 993 book In the Shadow of 
FDR (written after he had decamped from 
Columbia for North Carolina) provided a 
negative assessment of Eisenhower’s presiden- 
cy, stating that he left the Oval Office with 
“an accumulation of unsolved social prob- 
lems that would overwhelm his successors in 
the 1960s.” 

Up at Harvard, historian Arthur Schlesinger, 
Jr., who worked on Stevenson’s staff dur- 
ing the 1952 and ’56 campaigns and would 
later be a special assistant to President John 
Kennedy, charged that Eisenhower had ac- 
cepted McCarthyism “with evident content- 
ment.” Throughout his career, Schlesinger 
regularly belittled Eisenhower. As late as 1983 
he described the former President as “a genial, 
indolent man of pied syntax and platitudi- 
nous conviction, fleeing from public policy to 
bridge, golf and westerns.” 

In his prestigious Oxford History of the 
American People, published in 1965, Samuel 
Eliot Morison used his chapter on the 
Eisenhower years to highlight the President’s 
failures: “Peace and order were not restored 
abroad; violence and faction were not 


quenched at home.” The former President 
received a copy of the book and scribbled on 
the dedication page: “the author is not a good 
historian. ... in those events with which I am 
personally familiar he is grossly inaccurate.” 

Morison co-wrote with Leuchtenburg and 
Henry Steele Commager (also a Columbia 
professor until 1956) a widely assigned col- 
lege textbook. The Growth of the American 
Republic, in which the authors downgraded 
the Eisenhower presidency with a backhand- 
ed compliment: “Eisenhower had made an 
important contribution toward unifying 
the nation, but not a few asked whether the 
price that had been paid was too high.” 

The academic criticism was not limited 
to Cambridge and New York. Before Ike’s 
first term was finished, Norman Graebner, 
a diplomatic historian at the University of 
Virginia, argued that the President was 
returning the United States to a “New 
Isolationism.” Several months before Ike 
left office, Graebner concluded that the 
President’s advocates had “measured his suc- 
cess by popularity, not achievements.” Two 
years later, in the preface to an edited vol- 
ume of chapters by well-known authors, his- 
torian Dean Albertson wrote that “informed 
reaction to the Eisenhower administration 
was unfavorable.” 
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Many journalists criticized Eisenhower 
for his lack of leadership. Marquis Childs, 
a syndicated columnist, enumerated his 
subject’s weaknesses in his 1958 book 
Eisenhower: Captive Hero. New York Times 
reporter James Reston found in Ike a sym- 
bol of the times: “Optimistic, prosperous, 
escapist, pragmatic, friendly, attentive in 
moments of crisis and comparatively in- 
attentive the rest of the time.” Columnist 
Richard Rovere summarized Ike’s lackluster 
achievements: “The good that Eisenhower 
did — largely by doing so little — was accom- 
plished ... in his first term.” 

Political scientists painted their own un- 
flattering portraits. James Barber, who ana- 
lyzed presidential performance according to 
a four-part matrix — active/positive, active/ 
negative, passive/positive, and passive/nega- 
tive — put Ike in the last box and asserted 
that he left “vacant the energizing, initiat- 
ing, stimulating possibilities” of his office. A 
counselor to John Kennedy during his con- 
gressional years. Harvard professor Richard 
Neustadt, used 160 pages of his 1960 book 
on presidential power to enumerate how 
poorly Eisenhower had governed. 

In the 1960s, Eisenhower responded to 
his detractors with two volumes of memoirs. 
The White Hoitse Years, in which he defended 
his record on such controversial subjects as 
Wisconsin Senator Joseph McCarthy and 
his refusal to aid Britain and France during 
the 1956 Suez invasion. Those recollections 
and later books by close associates — such 
as Sherman Adams’s Firsthand Report and 
Ezra Taft Benson’s Cross Fire — emphasized 
the administration’s achievements. Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell, Jr., years later, 
commented in his memoirs: “There was 
never any doubt in the Eisenhower admin- 
istration about who was in charge and who 
made the decisions. The President did.” 

Such testimonials did little to overcome 
the consensus on Ike’s mediocrity. The fic- 
tion that Eisenhower had governed incom- 
petently, and that he had failed to use the 


bully pulpit effectively, continued to be ac- 
cepted without careful analysis. This impres- 
sion still lingers. 

Cracks in the concrete began to appear 
when the well- respected journalist Murray 
Kempton wrote in the late 1960s that 
pundits had underestimated Eisenhower’s 
acumen. After the Dwight Eisenhower 
Presidential Library opened in the spring 
of 1962 and the National Archives started 
to release thousands upon thousands of ad- 
ministration documents, Herbert Parmet 
became one of the first historians to exam- 



Harvard historian Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., who 
worked on the Adlai Stevenson campaigns, was 
one of the harshest critics of Eisenhower, describ- 
ing him as “a genial, indolent man . . . fleeing from 
public policy to bridge, golf and westerns.” 


ine them and was surprised by what he un- 
covered. His Eisenhower and the American 
Crusades, published in 1972, represented 
the first time a serious scholar suggested that 
Eisenhower had accomplished far more than 
previous writers had allowed. 

Others followed. In the early 1980s, po- 
litical scientist Fred Greenstein examined 
the recently opened files of Ann Whitman, 
the President’s private secretary, and deter- 
mined that Ike had employed a “hidden 
hand” to manage the federal bureaucracy. In 
The Hidden-Hand Presidency and Presidential 
Difference, Greenstein elaborated on this 


theme: the President, he wrote, “was once as- 
sumed to have been a well-intentioned politi- 
cal innocent, but he emerges from the histori- 
cal record as a self-consciously oblique political 
sophisticate with a highly distinctive leadership 
style.” Though this interpretation gained pop- 
ularity, the book outraged Arthur Schlesinger, 
who wrote in his journal on February 12, 
1981, that Greenstein was “a nice fellow — but 
his thesis these days — ^Eisenhower the Activist 
President — ^is a lot of bullshit.” 

Despite Schlesinger’s objections, docu- 
mentation of the efficacy of Eisenhower’s 
management inaugurated a trend toward 
a more positive view of his presidency. In 
Stephen Ambrose’s 1984 book Eisenhower: 
The President, Ike emerges as a brilliant lead- 
er. Ambrose later called him “the American 
of the twentieth century. Of all the men I’ve 
studied and written about he is the brightest 
and the best.” 

Unfortunately, this assessment is tainted 
by scandal. While some Eisenhower schol- 
ars questioned Ambrose’s research after the 
book’s publication, the enormity of his fal- 
sifications was not revealed until after his 
death. Ambrose lied about his relationship to 
Eisenhower. He claimed that Ike was so im- 
pressed with his book on Civil War General 
Henry Halleck that he called Ambrose out 
of the blue and asked him to write his biog- 
raphy. Two Ambrose letters contradict this 
account. On September 10, 1964, the his- 
torian wrote to Ike that he was thrilled to be 
appointed associate editor of the Eisenhower 
papers and thought “it only fair that you 
have an opportunity to see some of my writ- 
ing.” One sample was the Halleck book. On 
October 15, Ambrose informed the former 
President that he was editing World War 
II documents and wanted “to begin a full- 
scale, scholarly account of your military ca- 
reer.” He was not considering “a complete 
biography, as I know little about politics and 
have even less interest in them.” 
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Historians have been divided on President Eisenhower’s leadership on civil rights. He met with civil rights leaders on June 23, 1958. Left to Right Lester Granger, Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., E. Frederic Morrow, the President,A. Philip Randolph, William Rogers, Rocco Siciliano, and Roy Wilkins. 


Ambrose also claimed that he had talked 
with Ike alone for “hundreds and hundreds 
of hours” over five years; his footnotes record 
nine separate interviews. But Ike’s daily logs 
show that the historian met with the former 
President only three times, for a total of less 
than five hours. They never met privately; one 
of Eisenhower’s aides was always present. 

The most damaging charge to result from 
these phantom sessions concerns the issue 
Ambrose singled out as the major failure 
of Eisenhower’s presidency: civil rights. He 
quotes Ike as saying he regretted “the ap- 
pointment of that dumb son of a bitch Earl 
Warren.” He also writes that Eisenhower 
“personally wished that the Court had upheld 
Plessy V. Ferguson, and said so on a number of 
occasions (but only in private).” For the re- 
mark on the chief justice, Ambrose cited an 
undated interview with the former President; 
for the opinion on Plessy, he did not provide a 


source. No one has supplied any documenta- 
tion that confirms either statement. Ambrose 
declared, also without any documentation, 
that “Eisenhower had no Negro friends, not 
even more than one or two acquaintances. 
. . . He was uncomfortable with . . . Negroes, 
so much so that he did not want to hear their 
side.” These assertions, which have no foun- 
dation in fact, lead to the expected conclu- 
sion: Ike “ignored the Negro community.” . . . 

Ambrose’s fabrications received wide- 
spread coverage, but little changed. 
Eisenhower: The President has not been 
pulled from library shelves, and its publish- 
er, Simon and Schuster, still sells it in print 
and as an eBook, touting it as an outstand- 
ing reference work with “numerous inter- 
views with Eisenhower himself.” Even the 
Eisenhower Library bookstore sells it. 


By the first decade of the 21st century, 
most authors had rejected the notion of 
Eisenhower as ineffective. David Nichols, 
in A Matter of Justice, has shown how 
Eisenhower advanced the cause of civil 
rights, and in Eisenhower 1956 how he skill- 
fully managed the Suez crisis. Journalist 
Jim Newton’s Eisenhower concentrated on 
how well the President managed the White 
House, and historian Jean Edward Smith 
followed with Eisenhower in War and Peace. 
In this massive, full-length biography, a 
quarter of which is devoted to the presiden- 
cy, Smith concludes that next to Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Ike “was the most successful 
President of the twentieth century.” 

While the narrative on the Eisenhower 
presidency has shifted dramatically, from 
the story of an inept leader to that of a near- 
great one, most accounts of the actual events 
during his administration have remained 
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The President with five of his advisers on January 1 3, 1956, to discuss his Atoms for Peace program. Left to 
right: Secretary of the Treasury George Humphrey, the President, Secretary of State Dulles, National Security 
Adviser Dillon Anderson, Secretary of Commerce Lewis Strauss, and Secretary of Defense Charles Wilson. 
Initiatives and policies were Eisenhower’s, even when others appeared to be the prime movers. 


unchanged. (One recent exception was Evan 
Thomas’s Ikes Bluff, which describes how the 
President thought about nuclear weapons 
from a strategic vantage point and analyzes 
how Ike combined his generalship and his 
civilian authority to maintain a fragile peace 
during the height of the Cold War.) If we 
no longer see Eisenhower as the golf-playing 
innocent happily ignoring the nation’s prob- 
lems, we do not yet have an unclouded pic- 
ture of how the man actually governed. The 
mythology still obscures our vision. 

President Eisenhower’s organization re- 
volved around the team concept. To Ike, a 
military professional who became the civilian 
commander-in-chief, the use of the team ap- 
proach emerged logically from his West Point 
experience. The picture that will emerge in 
this book is of a military man at the top of 
the pyramid; his subordinates worked in lay- 
ers below him and provided information. He 
listened well and assimilated a wide variety of 
material before arriving at a decision. 

Eisenhower took charge of the budget- 
ary, civil rights, legal, defense and diplomatic 
issues that he thought needed his personal 
attention. To reach the best solutions to 
complicated problems, he designated others 
inside his administration to carry out specific 
assignments. Secretary Dulles, for instance, 
provided valuable advice on foreign affairs. 
Secretary of Defense Charles Wilson managed 


his department’s sprawling bureaucracy while 
the President shaped military policy. In eco- 
nomic matters, the President depended on 
Secretary of the Treasury George Humphrey 
and other advisers to help formulate fiscal 
policy. Although Ike admired and respected 
Attorney General Brownell, the President 
nevertheless played a major role in the Justice 
Department’s direction. He valued these indi- 
viduals but kept them in their place, emphasiz- 
ing whenever necessary that he was in charge. 
In many important aspects of his administra- 
tion, including critical areas where historians 
have depicted him as passive or disengaged, the 
initiatives and policies were Eisenhower’s, even 
when others appeared to be the prime movers. 

Depictions of Eisenhower’s connection 
to Nixon have followed a particularly dark 
path. The relationship between the two men 
is variously described as ambivalent, loath- 
some, or hateful. In the spring of 1960, 
columnist and commentator Joseph Kraft 
wrote in an article in Esquire entitled “IKE 
vs. NIXON” that “it is remarkable that 
anyone could even suppose a close rap- 
port between the President and Nixon.” 
The two men’s linkage puzzled Ambrose, 
who described them as at best ambivalent 
toward one another. More recently, in his 
2011 hook American Caesars, British author 


Nigel Hamilton states: “Eisenhower had 
never liked or trusted Nixon, nor did he feel 
confident about Nixon holding the reins 
of America’s imperial power.” Hamilton 
claimed that Ike censored Nixon’s speeches, 
rarely allowed him to enter the Oval Office, 
and prevented him from participating in 
“Gabinet and senior government meetings, 
save as an observer.” These statements do 
not deviate at all from the mainstream view 
among historians; none of them are accurate. 

A former presidential speechwriter. Emmet 
JoJm Hughes, in The Ordeal of Power, released 
in 1963, claimed: “The relationship between 
Eisenhower and Nixon, at its warmest over the 
years, could never be described as confident 
and comradely.” A pre-publication excerpt that 
appeared in Look magazine in November 1962 
alleges that Eisenhower told Hughes before 
the 1956 Republican national convention that 
Nixon “was not presidential timber.” Reporters 
asked the former President to comment, and 
he denied ever making that statement. No one 
has acknowledged Ike’s disclaimer, and the de- 
rogatory charaaerization is regularly used to 
describe the two men’s relationsliip. 

Partisan biographers like Earl Mazo and 
Bela Kornitzer published sympathetic ac- 
counts about Nixon during his vice presi- 
dency, and after leaving office, Nixon de- 
fended himself in Six Crises. Many authors 
cast these works aside in favor of less compli- 
mentary depictions. The New Republic serial- 
ized a book by William Gostello, The Facts 
About Nixon, just before the 1960 presiden- 
tial election. Gostello declared that Nixon 
had failed to assist GOP candidates in the 
1954 elections and that the Vice President 
was “was widely blamed for the Republican 
party’s reckless flirtation with the treason is- 
sue.” These accusations were without merit. 
Most Republicans applauded Nixon for aid- 
ing the party’s candidates, and they support- 
ed him in his efforts to remove subversives 
from the federal bureaucracy. 
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Anthony Summers, in his 2000 bestsell- 
er The Arrogance of Power, garnered head- 
lines by claiming that Nixon went into 
psychotherapy sessions with Dr. Arnold 
Hutschnecker, who, according to Summers, 
gave the impression that he was a practicing 
psychiatrist. The New York Times, a decade 
later, blithely embraced Summers’ allega- 
tions in Hutschnecker’s obituary. The news- 
paper did not mention that the doctor was 
not a board-certified psychiatrist and never 
claimed to be one, or that he testified un- 
der oath at Senate and House hearings in 
November 1973 that he had never treated 
Nixon for psychological or psychiatric 


reasons. Hutschnecker’s records of his ap- 
pointments with Nixon reveal that the doc- 
tor met with the Vice President for several 
annual checkups and on a few other occa- 
sions for stress-related illness. 

Time magazine editors Nancy Gibbs and 
Michael Duffy, in The Presidents Club, looked 
at the relationships among the Presidents 
since Harry Truman. They include chapters 
on Eisenhower’s association with Truman, 
Kennedy, and Lyndon Johnson, as well as 
Nixon’s association with Johnson, Gerald 
Ford, Jimmy Garter, Ronald Reagan, and 
George W. Bush. Although Ike spent more 
time with Nixon than with the other three 


Presidents combined, there is no chapter on 
Eisenhower and Nixon. Instead, the authors 
repeat the misinformation that “Eisenhower 
. . . never felt much warmth toward his Vice 
President.” They also state that the Ike had 
Nixon fire cabinet members, even though he 
never had that authority. 

Jeffrey Frank’s 2013 book Ike and Dick 
magnifies the factual and interpretative er- 
rors. Frank is a well-respected journalist and 
novelist but untrained as a historian, and his 
book shows evidence of insufficient research. 
The small number and limited range of writ- 
ten sources cited suggest that he may have 
spent a month in the Eisenhower and Nixon 
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President Eisenhower campaigning for reelection in 1 956. Eisenhower had offered Nixon a cabinet post, but Nixon chose to run for a second term as Vice President. 


presidential libraries; each contains millions 
of documents that would take years to ex- 
amine properly. In addition, Frank did not 
cite any of the thousands upon thousands of 
documents readily available on microfilm, in- 
cluding Eisenhowers diaries, legislative con- 
ferences, and cabinet meetings. On the basis 
of the tiny sample he cites, Frank advanced 
the proposition that the President could be 
cold blooded or worse and that Nixon reacted 


as well as he could without losing his integ- 
rity. The relationship that emerges is that of 
a son trying to win the affection of a distant, 
bullying father. Ike’s opinion of Nixon, ac- 
cording to Frank, changed over time “from 
the mild disdain that he felt for most politi- 
cians to hesitant respect.” 

Authors have routinely failed to under- 
stand that the relationship between the 
President and Vice President matured over 


eight years. At first they did not know each 
other’s strengths and weaknesses. As Nixon 
became familiar with how Ike governed, he 
was better able to adapt the President’s ideas 
to practical proposals and make himself a 
trusted part of the administration. This evolv- 
ing relationship is almost completely absent 
from most accounts. Instead, incorrect infor- 
mation has been repeated for so long that it 
has been converted into fact. 



To learn more about 

• Eisenhower’s health during the 1960 election, to go www.archives.govlpublicationslprologue/2012lfall/. 

• The “thaw” between Ike and Harry Truman after both left the presidency, go to http:l/wwiu.archives.govlpublicationslprologue/2013lfall'ivinteri 

• Historians’ evolving view of Franklin Roosevelt, go to iuww.archives.govlpublicationslprologuel2006lwinterlfdr~emerges.html. 
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Earlier authors have relied on three inci- 
dents to demonstrate Eisenhowers low regard 
for Nixon. The first starts with the 1952 fund 
crisis; the second is the unsuccessful “dump 
Nixon” drive spearheaded by White Elouse 
disarmament adviser Elarold Stassen a month 
before the 1956 Republican convention; 
the third came on August 24, 1960, when 
Eisenhower answered a reporter’s question 
concerning what contribution Nixon made 
to the administration by saying “If you give 
me a week, I might think of one.” The com- 
ment made front-page headlines. 

Written records of the time show clearly 
that the general did not try to oust Nixon 
from the 1952 ticket, and the stubborn fact 
that he was not removed should give pause to 
those who stress a theme of discord between 
the two men. This is an example of the inco- 
herence that bits of lingering mythology give 
to the standard picture of Eisenhower: he is 
now seen as a strong leader — yet too hapless 
to influence the selection of his own running 


mate. In the second case, Ike suggested to 
Nixon months before the 1956 Republican 
convention that he take a cabinet post to gain 
experience managing a large bureaucracy. The 
President did not demand that Nixon leave 
the vice presidency but told him to make the 
decision he thought best. If Ike had wanted a 
different running mate for his second term, he 
certainly had the popularity to choose some- 
one else. Ele did not approve and certainly 
never championed Stassen’s initiative. Nixon 
saw a cabinet post as a demotion that would 
damage his political future, and he chose to 
run for reelection. Lastly, the accounts of the 
August 1960 press conference did not men- 
tion that the President was leaving the po- 
dium because that was his final question. Ele 
stated that he would respond the following 
week; he did not disclose that he was feel- 
ing poorly. No press conference was held the 
next week, and at the one that followed, no 
reporter asked the President to comment on 
the Vice President’s value. After Ike made his 
intemperate remark, he apologized to Nixon. 
Authors have omitted that fact. 


Such regularly repeated anecdotes affirm 
the unsubstantiated argument that Ike and 
Nixon were at odds. In reality, the two men 
worked well together. Ike grew to have great 
confidence in his Vice President and had 
Nixon express opinions during crucial meet- 
ings and summarize those of others. Nixon 
depended on the President to provide these 
opportunities and put forward his best ef- 
fort to become the versatile utility player on 
Ike’s team. More than anyone else in the ad- 
ministration, he understood the President’s 
intentions on many different fronts and be- 
came an articulate spokesman for his poli- 
cies. Because of Nixon’s desire to advance the 
President’s initiatives and because Eisenhower 
recognized his Vice President’s talents, Nixon 
gradually assumed a more diverse set of duties 
than anyone else in the administration. 

The President considered Nixon knowl- 
edgeable in political matters. Ele provided 
valuable advice regarding interaction between 
the executive and Congress, and during the 
two campaigns. Nixon initially tried to curb 
McCarthy’s excesses, and when McCarthy 
angered the President by attacking the Army, 
Nixon assisted in the White Elouse’s quiet 
but effective campaign against the senator. 
The Vice President became the administra- 
tion’s leading spokesman on the civil rights. 
Ele chaired the President’s Committee on 
Government Contracts, advancing minority 
employment and education. Ele also regularly 
spoke out for equal rights and helped push the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957 through the Senate. 

While in Congress, Nixon had been a com- 
mitted internationalist. As Vice President 
he traveled to Asia, Latin America, Europe, 
and Africa, became one of Ike’s most trusted 
forward observers and matured into an ex- 
pert on world affairs. The President briefed 
him before he left and debriefed him upon 
his return. Nixon relayed both his findings 
and his discussions with Ike to the National 
Security Council and relevant cabinet mem- 
bers. Ele learned a great deal in his travels 
and met many world leaders, with whom he 
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remained in contact. He and Dulles became 
intimate friends and shared ideas on the dip- 
lomatic initiatives. 

The President’s heart attack in 1955 has 
received a great deal of attention. During his 
recovery that fall and winter, Nixon assumed 
added responsibilities. Already overworked, 
he grew weary and suffered from insomnia; 
physicians prescribed barbiturates to relieve 
his symptoms. No one knew how inca- 
pacitated both the President and the Vice 
President were during this period. 

Even in this troubling situation, Ike 
and Nixon worked well together. The Vice 
President’s two military advisers were among 
the many who refuted the allegations of dis- 
cord between the leaders. Robert Cushman, 
who handled national security matters for 
the Vice President, recalled that he never 
heard Nixon say anything critical of the 
President. Nixon’s appointment secretary, 
Donald Hughes, reported that no animosity 
existed between the leaders. 

Three months after leaving office, Nixon 
commented in a letter to a constituent, Mrs. 
Barbara Berghoefer, that while he did not 
know how history would view Ike, “for de- 
votion to duty, for unshakeable dedication 
to high moral principle, for a determination 
always to serve what he regarded as the best 
interests of all Americans — on each of these 
scores, Mr. Eisenhower ranks with the great- 
est leaders our nation has ever had.” He was 
privileged to have worked with Ike and to 
have learned “that real leadership is not a 
matter of florid words or action for its own 
sake. It is, rather, the undeviating applica- 
tion of the basic principles to the shifting 
details of day-to-day problems.” 

Sitting in the Oval Office on July 21, 
1971, more than two years after Eisenhower’s 
death. President Nixon reflected on his role 
in that earlier administration. He believed 
he had made a substantial contribution to 
solving a wide range of problems. During 


the second term, he recalled, the President 
had him substitute for him at cabinet and 
NSC meetings as well as participate in many 
critical decisions. Ike, Nixon concluded, had 
treated him “extremely well.” Due to linger- 
ing partisan bitterness and the Watergate 
scandal, Nixon remains an easy target. The 
fable that Ike limited Nixon’s role in the ad- 
ministration and that the two were antago- 
nistic toward each other has permitted the 
selective rehabilitation of Ike’s reputation 
without requiring a similar reexamination of 
Nixon’s, and this selectivity blocks an accu- 
rate understanding of the Eisenhower presi- 
dency. The enormous weight of the evidence 


points to a fundamentally different relation- 
ship. Ike entered the presidency ready to 
lead. Nixon was eager to follow. Q 
© 2015 by Irwin F. Gellman 
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A REEL STORY OF 

WORLD 

WAR II 

The United News Collection of Newsreels 
Documents the Battlefield and the Home Front 


by PHILLIP W. STEWART 



A while back, I had a conversation with a young independent 
film producer lamenting the lack of specific World War II 
newsreel footage she needed at the National Archives. 

Told by a number of her colleagues that the Universal Newsreel film 
collection had “tons” of World War Il-related footage, she went to 
the National Archives at College Park, Maryland, and started perus- 
ing video copies in the Motion Picture, Sound, and Video research 
room. She didn’t find much, however, and went home dejected. 

Somehow, she tracked me down to share her disappointment in Universal’s lack 
of coverage of certain critical early wartime events. After she told me what she was 
looking for, I explained the probable reason why — fire. Back in 1978, a nitrate film 
fire destroyed almost three years of Universal releases that documented 1941-1943, 
the exact timeframe she was interested in. After that sank in, she wondered if I could 
suggest a plan B. 

“Yep,” I said, “United News . . . also known as the United Newsreel.” 

This motion picture newsreel covers the Allied activities of the war (and one year 
of postwar events) from June 1942 through September 1946. Each weekly release 
contains one to nine news stories and averages a bit over nine minutes in length. It 
has the added bonus of a complete and “swell” propaganda-type narration. 

At any rate, the conversation continued for a while, but you get the idea. If you 
are looking for World War Il-related moving images, in glorious black and white, 
with a wartime patriotic audio track, make sure you check out the National Archives’ 
United News newsreel collection. 



Opposite; The standard opening frame from the United News newsreels. The film series covers the 
Allied activities of the war, and one year of postwar events, from June 1 942 through September 1 946. 
Above: A story on the first daylight bombings over Berlin reports that the joint U.S.— British raids “are 
pounding Germany with raids around the clock.” It also notes that 68 American planes failed to return. 
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The Backstory 
Of the Reel Story 

What follows is a story of how this news- 
reel came to be and how to find and use 
the film now to help tell future generations 
about the Second World War. 


In times of war, the manipulation of thought 
and emotion is considered essential to gener- 
ate a high level of morale, commitment, unity, 
and focus within soldiers, their families, and 
the “home front” in general. About a month 
after World War II started. President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt articulated the need to convey to 


Left top: Americans at home were glad to see images 
of the Swedish exchange ship Gripsholm arriving in 
New York harbor with 663 Americans on board who 
had been released from Nazi internment and prison 
camps. Left bottom: Footage of Nazi prisoners of war 
at a camp in the northern United States demonstrated 
that they were well-housed, well-clothed, and well-fed. 
Many volunteered in workshops or as lumberjacks. 

the American populace a more accurate under- 
standing of six crucial aspects of the conflict: 
the issues of the war, the enemy’s goals and 
characteristics, the concept of the Allied coali- 
tion, the importance of domestic production, 
the role of civilians on the home front, and the 
realities faced by the fighting men. 

To make this happen, Roosevelt estab- 
lished the Office of War Information (OWI) 
by Executive Order 9182 on June 13, 1942. 
This order consolidated the functions of 
the Office of Facts and Figures, the Office 
of Government Reports, and the Division 
of Information of the Office for Emergency 
Management. The Foreign Intelligence 
Service, Outpost, Publication, and Pictorial 
branches of the Office of the Coordinator of 
Information were also transferred to OWI. 

In other words, OWI became the official 
arm of government propaganda. All of the ac- 
tivities previously covered by the above-men- 
tioned offices, as well as over 3,000 employ- 
ees, were placed under the direction of Elmer 
Davis, formerly a prominent CBS radio news- 
caster. Davis was keenly aware of the need to 
interpret the President’s war aims onto the sil- 
ver screen in order to make the motion picture 
an indispensable weapon of democracy. 

owl's Reach Extended 
Around the World 

The owl’s Domestic Branch coordinated 
the release of war news for distribution on 
the home front via its Radio Bureau. It also 
managed two photographic units that docu- 
mented the country’s mobilization, war plant 
production, and women in the workforce. The 
branch’s Bureau of Motion Pictures, through 
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Right top: “Along every road in endless procession, 
[Italian] refugees stream toward collecting stations 
set up by the Allied military government,” notes a film 
narrator. The evacuation was "one of the great res- 
cue achievements of the war.” Right bottom: Newsreel 
stories celebrated the great variety of work done by 
women on the home front, from riveters and welders 
to clerical assistants and laboratory technicians. 

its Hollywood Office, provided a liaison with 
the American motion picture industry. Its job 
was to help coordinate the production, distri- 
bution, and exhibition of theatrical films that 
advanced the governments war aims. 

Through its Overseas Branch, OWI 
launched a huge information and propa- 
ganda campaign abroad. Part of this vast ef- 
fort was the production and distribution of 
the United News newsreel designed primarily 
to counter enemy propaganda and advance 
the Allied cause. Under the direction of the 
Overseas Motion Picture Division, United 
News was produced cooperatively by five 
major American newsreel firms, reportedly 
in 16 languages. It was not only distributed 
to Allied, neutral, and not-so-friendly nations 
scattered all over the globe, but also parachut- 
ed behind enemy lines in a German-language 
version. It also found its way to American 
audiences through non-theatrical distribu- 
tion to groups like community organizations, 
libraries, and educational institutions. 

The exact roles, arrangements, and agree- 
ments that produced the United News 
newsreel seem lost in the fog of history, but 
snippets of anecdotal evidence and some ap- 
plied logic would suggest the following sce- 
nario. In mid- 1942, and at OWFs request. 
Paramount Pictures (Paramount News), 
RKO Radio Pictures (Pathe News), 20th 
Century-Fox (Movietone News), Universal 
Studios (Universal Newsreel), and the 
Hearst Corporation (News of the Day) vol- 
untarily formed a private, nonprofit, fully 
government-funded organization, named 
the United Newsreel Corporation. 

Each newsreel company, with War 
Department approval, was permitted to 


send two civilian camera crews to the ma- 
jor fighting fronts. Once the 35mm film was 
exposed, the original footage was gathered 
and combined with motion pictures filmed 
by military combat cameramen. All of these 
reels were sent to the War Department for 
evaluation and to be censored, as necessary. 


Military Review 
Produced Time Lag 

When it was finished with its review, the 
military would make copies available of the ap- 
proved footage to all U.S. newsreel companies, 
including United News headquartered in New 
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\brk City. As you might imagine, with shipping 
times and wartime priorities, this process could 
sometimes take weeks or even months to com- 
plete. As a result, war-related stories released to 
the public were seldom considered timely. 

In the meantime. United Newsreel part- 
ners would document motivational and in- 
formational stateside stories and send them 
to New York City, where OWI personnel 
would review the film for content, censor it 
as needed, and release the approved footage 
back to the partners for their use. At that 
point, war front and home front scenes 
would be selected as needed to visualize the 
United News stories set for the next issue. 

Integrating “canned” music and sound 
effects, occasional wild sounds, a rare 
sound-on-film speech segment, and an 
OWI-written narration in the appropriate 
language, the corporation manufactured 
I6mm prints and distributed them through 
the established overseas outlets of the partner 
companies. Further distribution was made 
through military and diplomatic channels in 
areas and to audiences not served by estab- 
lished nongovernment networks. 


As the war continued, congressional oppo- 
sition to OWIs domestic operations curtailed 
almost all stateside funding, and by 1944 it op- 
erated mostly abroad, where it helped to main- 
tain Allied confidence and to undermine en- 
emy morale. At the wars end. President Flarry 
S. Truman cited OWI for its “outstanding con- 
tribution to victory” and promptly abolished 
it, effective September 15, 1945. 

The relatively short history of the OWI 
is marked by political intrigue, overstepped 
authority, and an extraordinary drive to do 
its part to help shorten the war. This history 
makes for some fascinating reading. 

But the United News story doesn’t end with 
the cessation of hostilities. In recognition of 
a job well done, it continued production of a 
weekly newsreel for oversees audiences. As soon 
as OWI ceased to exist, the United Newsreel 
Corporation reoi^anized into a new company. 
United Newsreel International, Inc., with the 
same partners, under the direction of the U.S. 
State Department. This arrangement allowed 
United News to provide a key component in 
the successful informational programs used in 
the occupied territories through June 1946. 


Many film stories celebrated the christening and 
launching of ships so vital for the war effort. The 
Emergency Shipbuilding Program achieved construc- 
tion of thousands of cargo ships to carry troops and 
materiel overseas. 

Locating United News 
In the National Archives 

According to the online National Archives 
Catalog (NAC), 258 1,000-foot reels of 
35mm film along with boxes of produc- 
tion files and notes were transferred to the 
National Archives from OWI and State 
Department files sometime before 1955. 
The collection was officially cataloged as: 
Record Group 208: Records of the 
Office of War Information, 1926—1951 
Series: Motion Picture Films from 
“United News” Newsreels, 1942-1945 
National Archives Identifier: 38905; 
Local Identifier: 208-UN 
Creator(s): Office for Emergency 
Management. Office of War Informa- 
tion. Overseas Operations Branch. New 
York Office. News and Features Bureau. 
12/17/1942-9/15/1945 

(The dates don’t agree with what is written 
in the above historical narrative, but I can’t 
comment on why or how things were cata- 
loged 60 years ago.) 

Altogether, 267 United News items are 
listed in the catalog. But when a duplicate 
story and a misidentified reel are subtracted 
from the list, the collection contains 265 his- 
torically significant World War II newsreels. 

Each release is listed by the title of the first 
story in the reel. Assuming that my arith- 
metic is accurate, there are 1,220 individual 
newsreel stories in this collection. Of these, 
approximately 1,002 document wartime-re- 
lated topics, while 218 cover postwar events. 
If you break it down by year of release, there 
were 171 stories produced in 1942, 273 in 
1943, 333 in 1944, 292 in 1945, and 151 in 
1946. There should be a few more, but three 
releases appear to be missing from, or were 
never transferred with, the collection. 
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U.S. Marines rehearse invasion tactics “they’ve al- 
ready been called upon to use” on a Pacific Island. 
"Called the most versatile troops in the world,” the 
narrator states, their immediate objective is securing 
strategic outposts on the way to Japan. 

While the individual story titles within a giv- 
en issue are not listed in the online catalog, the 
“Scope & Content” section for each release gives 
a brief summary of the content. About a third of 
the newsreels also have online transcripts. 

The subject matter of the United News 
stories runs the gamut of the life and times 
of the people, places, and events of a war- 
torn world. All major (and some minor) 
fighting fronts are covered, in the air, on the 
ground, and on the sea. 

Allied Unity Stressed 
In United's Reports 

The unity of the Allied nations, under the 
banner of “United Nations,” is highlighted 
regularly, as are stories regarding the perils of 
Fascism and Nazism, especially during the first 
two years. Home front stories focus on multi- 
ple points, including military training, civilian 
war production, women in the workforce, war 
bond drives, and many other subjects. Postwar 
stories include coverage of the establishment 
of the United Nations Organization, the war 
trials, reconstruction efforts, famine relief and 
anything atomic, just to name a few. Basically, 
if it happened and wasn’t classified, it’s prob- 
ably shown in the United News newsreel. 

For some reason, there are two separate 
sequential numbered groups applied to this 
collection: #1-212 and #1001-1051. Each ap- 
pears to be in chronological release order. The 
first group documents June 1942-June 1946 
and features stories from all the war fronts. The 
second group covers June 1944— May 1945 
and focuses predominately on the European 
Theater from D-day to the German surrender. 

Based on image content and script vocabu- 
lary, I believe the first group contains those is- 
sues that were released to American and other 
English-speaking audiences. The source of 


the newsreels in the second group proved elu- 
sive until I discovered a short reference to a 
“London Edition.” These issues were produced 
in collaboration with the British Ministry of 
Information, the Free World Newsreel, and 
London-based representatives of exiled govern- 
ments. Since all the stories in this second group 
feature a preponderance of Commonwealth 
moving images, storylines, and language (ex- 
cept, of course, for the one narrated in French), 
I believe that these reels are the surviving releases 
of the United News London Edition, intended 
for viewers in the United Kingdom. Based on a 
review of all the stories in the entire collection, 
there appears to be little overlap of story titles or 
shared footage between the two groups. 

A Sample Transcript Illustrates 
Breadth of Film Coverage 

To give you a better idea as to the scope 
of the subject matter covered in this news- 
reel, below is a representative “as recorded” 
transcript (with story titles added) of United 
News #95, released on March 24, 1944. 
The title of this reel is listed in the National 


Archives Catalog as “U.S. BOMBERS IN 
FIRST DAYLIGHT RAID ON BERLIN 
[ETC.]” It contains seven stories and is ap- 
proximately IOV 2 minutes long (RG 208- 
UN-95, NAI 39002). Much of what you will 
read below is “propaganda style” English, and 
the spaces between blocks of narration are 
filled with music and/or sound effects. 

U.S. BOMBERS IN FIRST DAYLIGHT 
RAID ON BERLIN 

NARRATOR: Leaving traik of steaming va- 
por in their wake. United States bombers bound 
for Berlin to destroy armament industries in and 
around the Nazi war capital In their first daylight 
mission over the heart ofiHitlers fiortress, American 
bombers, combined with British Air Forces, are 
pounding Germany with raids around the clock. 

One propeller out a bomber limps home. In 
all, 68 American planes failed to return. But 
the next day and the next, American bombers 
returned in follow-up raids. 

Today, squadrons like these in ever-in- 
creasing numbers are taking the war home to 
Germany itself. 
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AMERICANS HOME FROM NAZI 
PRISONS REPORT ON WAR 

NARRATOR: Back from her fourth war- 
time journey of mercy, the Swedish exchange 
ship “Gripsholm” arrives in New York harbor. 
Aboard are 663 Americans, home from Nazi 
internment and prison camps. 

Wounded soldiers, war correspondents, 
and diplomats are among her passenger 
list. They bring firsthand news of condi- 
tions in Nazi-occupied countries. Douglas 
MacArthur, nephew of General MacArthur, 
was attached to the American Embassy at 
Vichy. 

Ralph Heinzen was Paris correspondent for 
an American news service. 

RALPH HEINZEN: Were very glad to get 
home. We’ve been thirteen months interned 
in Germany and thirteen bad months for the 
Germans as well as for ourselves. Because in 


those thirteen months Germany has lost the 
war They know they’re whipped, but they’re 
wondering how they’re going to get out of it. 
Last year. Hitler has lost tremendously his 
prestige, particularly as a military leader. All 
through Europe, there’s a very fierce under- 
ground warfare going on against Germany. 
In every occupied country of Europe, but par- 
ticularly in Erance, there is this mighty orga- 
nization of courageous patriots who are wag- 
ing a war day and night against the forces of 
occupation. 

AMERICAN WOMEN IN THE NEWS 

NARRATOR: A transport plane lands at 
a Garibbean port. Aboard is Mrs. Eranklin 
D. Roosevelt, wife of the President, making 
the first stop in her latest tour of American 
Army outposts. 

With General Shedd, commanding garrisons 


King George II of Greece visits with President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt to secure aid for his nation’s resis- 
tance and forces fighting in Africa. 

in the Puerto Rican theater of operations, she 
reviews troops on guard in the Garibbean. 

In Australia, Mrs. Douglas MacArthur, 
wife of the Allied Gommander in the 
Southwest Pacific, sponsors a new destroyer 
built by Australian workmen. 

MRS. MAGARTHUR: I christen thee 
“Bataan, ’’and may God bless you. 

NARRATOR: And His Majesty’s Australian 
Ship “Bataan” goes down the ways, dedicated 
to avenge the gallant fighters in the Philippines 
whose heroism will never be forgotten. 

NAZI PRISONERS VOLUNTEER FOR 
WORK IN U.S. CAMP 

NARRATOR: Nazi prisoners of war at a 
camp in northern United States. In full ac- 
cord with the Geneva Gonvention, prisoners 
are well-housed, well-clothed, and well-fed. 
Although prisoners are not required to work, 
many volunteer as lumberjacks, for which 
they are paid 80 cents a day. 

A snow-shoveling detail. Prisoners keep 
their own camp in order 

By doing work like this in the shoe shop, 
captives are able to buy cigarettes and other 
luxuries. 

War prisoners receive the same rations as 
American soldiers or an equivalent in their 
own type of food, if they prefer 

These Signal Gorps pictures show a fully- 
equipped recreation room provided for the 
captives, who even have their own band. 
America scrupulously observes the prin- 
ciples of humanity in her treatment of war 
prisoners. 


To learn more about 



• Images from World War I in the National Archives, go to: iuww.archives.gov/publications/prologue/2008/summer/. 

• The motion picture collections in the National Archives, go to www.archives.gov/publications/prologue/2010/summer/. 

• The work of digitizing the moving images of World War I, go to www.archives.gov/publications/prologue/20l4/fall/. 
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Right top: Dominion airmen in U.S. -built fighter 
planes patrol the air over the island of New Guinea 
for Japanese planes. Right bottom: A massive parade 
of 500,000 marchers, including mechanized equip- 
ment, celebrated the 28 countries allied against the 
Axis Powers in a 1 2-hour procession along New York 
City’s Fifth Avenue. 

ITALIAN REFUGEES MOVED TO 
SAFETY BY ALLIED POWERS 

NARRATOR: Officers of the Allied military 
government draw up plans for the evacuation of 
thousands of homeless civilians from Italian bat- 
tle areas. At one large estate, more than 1 0,000 
Italians found refuge from fighting zones. 

Along every road in endless procession, refu- 
gees stream toward collecting stations set up by 
the Allied military government. Many helpless 
families made homeless by the German seizure 
of their country were forced north during the 
Nazi retreat. Stripped of most of their posses- 
sions, only a few were adequately clothed or fed 
until the Allied 5th Army landed. 

Moving these helpless people from the ruins 
of their shattered homes is one of the great res- 
cue achievements of the war. The real tragedy 
is the plight of the very young. The world into 
which they were born has been a world of suf- 
fering and sorrow. 

Now the Allied authorities opened the way to 
a new haven, a haven where they may wait in 
safety for the day of peace. As quickly as possible. 
Army trucks take them to ports of embarkation. 

Here, giant LSTs, landing ships built to 
carry huge 30 ton tanks, take on their trucks 
and their human cargoes for transportation to 
Naples, a hundred miles down the coast. 

SarKtuary in Southern Italy. Here, many Italians 
find new hope and new lives in liberated territory. 

For the sake of brevity, I only included five of 
the seven stories in the above sample. To watch 
and listen to the entire release, go to the list- 
ing in the National Archives Catalog {https:!! 
catalog.archives.gov!id!39002?q=39002) or go 
to the National Archives YouTube page {https:!! 
www.youtube. com!watch!v= TM5jkZh- VZ8) . 


A Research Tip for Using 
The National Archives Catalog 

If you would like to investigate the United 
News collection, go to the National Archives 
Catalog home page at www.archives.gov! 
research! catalog! . Type “38905” (minus the 


quotes) into the search box, and click “search.” 
On the results page, look for “Motion Picture 
Films from ‘United News’ Newsreels, 1942— 
1945.” It should be in the first position on 
the list. Clicking on the title will take you 
to the collections series catalog page. Scroll 
down a bit until you see “Includes: 267 


A Reel Story 
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item(s) described in the catalog” and click 
on “Search within this series.” You’ll see a 
multipage list of the United News issues, 
in ascending catalog number order. If you 
click on the blue film frame to the left of a 
newsreel title, you will be able to watch that 
reel. As of this writing, 93 issues have been 
digitized for your viewing pleasure. 

It should be noted that the quality of the 
newsreel you’ll see and hear is known as a “ref- 
erence video.” It’s a digitized copy made from 
an analog U-matic videotape format copy 
recorded in 1984 of the 35mm original film. 
The resulting images are usually a bit fuzzy, 
grainy, contrasty, and the sound is, at times, 
over modulated. Compounding this is the 
fact that these reference videotapes are now 
31 years old and have been very well used. 
Just be aware that these reference videos are 
. . . what they are, and do not necessarily reflect 
the quality of the 35mm original footage held 
within the National Archives’ film vault. I have 
seen a few stories remastered from the original 
prints, and the quality is superbly sharp with a 
well-mixed monaural audio track. 

After you have completed your search, 
you may have found some releases or stories 
that the National Archives has yet to digitize 
and link to online catalog or its YouTube 
channel. Here are some options for viewing 
reference-quality copies. 


Videos and/or DVDs of all the United 
News releases are available for viewing at the 
Motion Picture, Sound, and Video research 
room in College Park, Maryland. You can 
make your own copies, too, if you wish. If 
you choose to do this, it’s best to send an 
email to the staff {mopix@nara.gov) in ad- 
vance of your visit so they can make sure 
that playback equipment is available. 

Another option is to hire a private film 
researcher to make reference copies of your 
selected titles and have them sent to you. 
For those of you outside a reasonable driving 
distance of College Park, this may be a viable 
cost option when compared to the price of 
an airline ticket. A list of researchers is avail- 
able at www.archives.gov/research/hire-help/ 
media. html?format= motion-pictures. 

Over the last few years, the National 
Archives has partnered with video produc- 
tion and distribution companies that have 
produced a number of DVDs. Amazon.com 
is one of those partners and has the news- 
reels for sale and also available for video 
streaming. 

If you happen to be a member of the edu- 
cational company Alexander Street Press or 
the genealogy portal Ancestry.com, you have 
streaming access to the entire collection. 

With the explosive growth of material on 
the Internet, and the fact that United News 


British tanks take part in the capture ofTunis from the 
Nazis to mark the end of a three-year struggle for the 
continent. Footage shows the surrender of remaining 
pockets of German soldiers in the city. 

is not under copyright, some titles are now 
accessible as downloads or streaming video 
via various websites. Google Videos, Internet 
Archive, and YouTube come to mind. 

Fast, you may want to search the web by 
the story title. You never really know whafs 
out there. 

Wrapping Up: 

An Unseen Treasure 

This country is truly fortunate to have 
such a rich collection of motion picture re- 
corded history preserved in the film vault 
of the National Archives. However, with 
the possible exception of the Universal 
Newsreel, much of the moving image film 
collection is seldom seen by the general 
public and is, I believe, an underused his- 
torical resource. Only through articles like 
this one, readers like you, the enhanced use 
of the footage by media producers, and its 
increased application as a historical research 
tool can we ensure that the films are avail- 
able for future generations. It is a collection 
well worth cherishing. 

Oh by the way, that young producer I men- 
tioned in the beginning — ^she found what she 
was looking for in United News. Her last email 
to me said, “doin’ the happy dance, thanks!” B 
© 2015 by Phillip W. Stewart 


of American Archivists for his work promoting motion 
picture film preservation and research at the National 
Archives. He is the author of 10 film-related books and 
a Prologue vct&mn, with three previous articles. His most 
recent book is titled WARFILMS: An Overview of Motion 
Pictures Within Military Record Groups Held in the U.S. 
National Archives. His website is www.pwstewart.com. 
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MEMBERSHIP 



Join today! archivesfoundation.org/membership 


Be a part of the Foundation's mission to inspire citizens to explore 
the past and cultivate a deeper understanding of our civic history 
and dvic responsiblity. Members of the National Archives Foundation 
help fund cutting-edge exhibits, interactive educational activities, 
and high-profile public programs. In return, members enjoy 
special recognition and privileges, including these core benefits, 
plus the benefits listed under each level below; 

• Special access. Personalized membership card giving you priority 
admission to the National Archives Museum and free admission 
to Presidential Ubranes and Museums nationwide 

• Adwince notice. Receive email updates on upcoming programs 
and activities 

• Discounts. 10% discount year-round, plus additional seasonal 
discounts, at the myArchives Store in Washington, DC. and online 
at myarchivestore.org 

• Publications. Subscription to Prologue, the National Archives' 
quarterly magazine 

• Reserved seating. Access to members only reserved seating 
in the William G. McGowan Theater at public programs 

National Member ($60) 

Core membership benefits, plus: 

• One reusable guest pass to the National Archives Museum 

• Invitations to attend members-only events at the Archives 
throughout the year 

• $10 gift card to spend at myarchivesstore.org 

Explorer ($100) - Best value tor families! 

Core membership benefits, plus: 

• Four reusable guest passes to the National Archives Museum 

• Advance registration for activity days at the Learning Center. 
National Archives sleeptwers. and other family programs 

• Scavenger hunt for your first visit of the National Archives 
Museum, perfect for ages 8 and up 

• Invitations to attend special members-only events at the 
Archives throughout the year 


FOUNDERS COUNCIL 

Madison ($250) 

Core membership benefits, plus: 

• Six reusable guest passes to the National Archives Museum 

• One personalized guided tour of the Rotunda for the Charters 
of Freedom 

• Invitations to attend exhibit openings and members only 
events at the Archives throughout the year 

Jefferson ($500) 

Core membership benefits, plus: 

• All the benefits at the $250 level, plus: 

• VIP reserved seating in the William G. McGowan Theater 
at public programs 

• Reproduction of a significant historical record selected 
by the Foundation 

Washington ($1,000) 

Core membership benefits, plus: 

• All the benefits at the $500 level, plus: 

• Invitations to attend special receptions prior to public programs 
throughout the year 

• Invitation to the July 4th Promise of America breakfast and 
priority seating on the portico for the ceremonial reading 
of the Declaration of Independence 


Signers Circle ($5,000) 

For more exclusive membership opportunities, consider Joining 
our Signers Circle and experience the historical records of the 
National Archives in a unique way. 

Featured benefits for Signers Circle members: 

• 'Off the record' luncheons in the Archivists Reception Room 

• Invitation for two to the annual Gala dinner 

• Private tours of the National Archives Museum 

• Personal family history research support 


To become a member, visit us online at archivesfoundation.org/membership or call the Membership Office at 202-357-5946. 

NATIONAL ARCHIVES FOUNDATION 
700 Pennsylvania Ave. NW Room G-12 | Washington, DC 20408 




SELFRIDGES 

& CO. 

The Chicago Origins of a London Merchant 

By Stephanie D. Smith 


T he day Harry Gordon Selfridge opened his big department store in the heart 
of London’s shopping district, it was the fulfillment of a lifelong dream. 
During that first week in 1909, it was estimated, more than a million people 
came through the doors of Selfridges & Co. 

On March 15, 1909, Selfridge delivered American business notions of advertising, cus- 
tomer service, and showmanship to the tradition-steeped, change-resistant English. He 
accomplished what his English critics said was impossible for an American in London. 


Harry Gordon Selfridge was making shopping fun, not 
drudgery He put his wares on display so customers could 
see and feel them. He adhered to the old principle, “The cus- 
tomer is always right.” He was constantly thinking of ways to 
make it easy for customers to shop in his store. 

He had climbed his mountain, planted his flag, and right- 
fully claimed his title as the owner of a major and booming 
retail department store. 

Today, these aspects of shopping in department stores might 
seem even tame, but Londoners of a century ago had never 
seen the kind of store that Harry Gordon Selfridge brought to 
them on Oxford Street — a creation that Selfridge had learned 
to create on Main Street in Americas Midwestern heartland 
and with such legendary retailers as Ghicago’s Marshall Field. 

In recent years, the man behind Selfridges department 
store has been reintroduced to American audiences through 
PBS’s Masterpiece series Mr. Selfridge. The television show 
begins with arrival in London of the energetic retail entre- 
preneur, but Selfridges origins did not promise such success. 
The curious researcher can And pieces of his early story in 
records preserved in the National Archives. 

Father Abandons Harry, Mother; 
she Takes Teachingjoh in Michigan 

The earliest mention of the future tycoon is in the 1860 
federal population census, which lists the two-year-old 
Harry living with his parents, Robert Oliver Selfridge and 
Lois Frances Selfridge, in Liberty Gounty, Texas. From 
U.S. passport applications he filed as an adult, we learn 
that his birthplace was Ripon, Wisconsin. In these later 
documents, however, he seems to have shaved a few years 
off his age as he gave his birthdate as January 11, 1864. 

Robert and Lois Selfridge had married in 1853 in 
Hillsdale, Michigan. Their first two sons, Robert junior 


and Gharles, both died in infancy. Further misfortune fol- 
lowed the family during the Givil War and its aftermath. 

Selfridge senior enlisted in Grand Rapids, Michigan, as 
a first lieutenant in the Third Michigan Volunteer Gavalry 
Regiment on September 7, 1861. His promotion to several 
ranks including captain, major, lieutenant colonel, and as- 
sistant adjutant general are documented in appointment 
papers and letters he wrote accepting the posts. 

On Maj. Gen. Ulysses S. Grant’s recommendation, dated 
November 1, 1863, Selfridge obtained the post of inspector 
general for the Fourth Army Gorps. Selfridge resigned from 
the Army on February 21, 1865, and was honorably dis- 
charged, but after his military service, he abandoned his fam- 
ily and was later reported to have died in a railroad accident. 

The departure of the elder Selfridge had a tremendous 
impact on the family. By 1870, the federal census noted 
that Harry and his mother elected to remain in the Midwest 
and were living in Jackson, Michigan. 

Lois Selfridge, now a single mother, supported herself 
and her young son Harry by working as a schoolteacher. 
In a 1932 interview published by the Milwaukee Journal, 
Harry recounted that by the time he was 14, he had 
stopped going to school and taken up a job in a Jackson 
bank and later became a factory bookkeeper. 

A Young Harry Is Hired 
By Chicago’s Marshall Field 

Harry was 15 or 16 years old when he received an op- 
portunity to change his life. 

A family friend gave him a letter of introduction to 
Ghicago merchant Marshall Field, who hired him and 

Opposite: Harry Gordon Selfridge, ca. 1880. Before he established his 
legendary department store in London in 1909, he had achieved great 
success as a retailer with Chicago’s Marshall Field. 
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Top left A general order of May 14, 1 862, assigned I st 
Lt. R. O. Selfridge as assistant adjutant general with the 
rank of captain and stressed that he “will be addressed, 
obeyed, and respected accordingly.” Above; Robert O. 
Selfridge, as acting adjutant general, forwarded infor- 
mation to Brig. Gen. R. S. Roberts on an investigation 
of the destruction of a printing press by soldiers. Left 
Robert O. Selfridge was promoted to assistant inspec- 
tor general for the 4th Army Corps through recom- 
mendation of Maj. Gen. Gordon Granger on October 
29, 1 863. Opposite: Gen. Ulysses S. Grant recommend- 
ed R. O. Selfridge to serve as inspector general for the 
4th Army Corps on November 2, 1863. 


sent him to work in the store basement at 
the rate of 1 0 dollars a week. Harry leaped 
at the chance, which would soon pay off in 
ways he could never have imagined. 

By 1880, the federal census revealed that 
22-year-old Harry had moved to Chicago 
and resided on Ohio Street. His occupa- 
tion is listed as salesman. In the Milwaukee 
Journal interview, Harry detailed how he 
started his department store career at Field, 
Leitner & Co., which would later become 
the famous Marshall Field and Company. 
By the time he was 25, he became a com- 
pany partner with the likes of such notable 
Chicago pioneers as John G. Shedd. 

Harry’s tenacity at Field’s drove him 
from lowly stock boy to a partner earning a 
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percentage of the profits. He earned $20,000 in 
his first year as a partner and amassed a fortune 
that allowed him to consider early retirement. 

At the age of 32, now as a successful part- 
ner with Marshall Field and Company, Harry 
was able to turn his sights toward romance. 

The woman in his sights was Rosalie Amelia 
Buckingham, whom he married on November 
11, 1890. Rose, as she was called, was re- 
lated to the Ebenezer Buckingham family. 


best remembered for funding Buckingham 
Fountain in Chicago’s Grant Park. However, 
heartbreak struck during the first year of their 
marriage when the couple’s first child, a son 
named Chandler, died in 1891. 

By 1900, as the census shows, the Selfridge 
family had grown to include two daughters, 
Rosalie and Violet. Two more children, 
Harry Gordon junior and Beatrice, followed 
within four years. 


The family, which included Harry’s moth- 
er, Tois, enjoyed a lavish lifestyle. Harry 
built a beautiful family vacation home, 
Harrose Hall in Take Geneva, Wisconsin, in 
1898, and their city address was on fashion- 
able Take Shore Drive. The Chicago Sunday 
Tribune featured them in the society section 
just to detail their travel plans. 

In a May 13, 1906, Tribune article, the 
family is prominently and elegantly presented 



To learn more about 

• Using federal records for local history research, go to uiww.archives.gov/puhlicatwns/prologue/genealogy-notes. html#local. 

• Military service records in the National Archives, go to www.archives.gov/publications/prologue/2002/fall/military-records-overview.html. 

• How bankruptcy records can fill in your genealogy, go to www.archives.gov/publications/prologue/2014/fall/bankruptcy.pdf. 
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Opposite: A docket sheet for the 1 895 case In the Matter of Application of Marshall Field and Company lists Harry G. Selfridge and his partners and the fees paid on an 
appeal before the United States Circuit Court for the Northern District of Illinois. Left: In their 1895 court appeal before the United States Circuit Court, the Marshall 
Field Company partners disputed duties paid on “certain swiss and other sashes which merchandise was imported into the Port of New York.” Such appeals were 
common by major retailers. Right A certificate of registration signed by the American consul in London records Harry Gordon Selfridge’s arrival in London in May 
1906 for the purpose of establishing a dry goods business, and the names and birthplaces of his wife and four children . 


as the “largest family of youngsters on the 
Drive.” The article further praised the Selfridge 
family home as a model for others to follow. 
The Selfridges were firmly cemented as a part 
of American high society. While London had 
become a frequent travel destination for the 
family, Chicago was still considered, at least 
at this time, the family’s home. 

while at Field & Co., Harry 
Has a Brush with the Law 

Harry’s tenure at Marshall Field and 
Company groomed him for his future suc- 
cess and taught him how to deal with bumps 
along the way. 


A careful inspection of court indexes, 
dockets, and records of law and equity 
cases in the National Archives at Chicago 
unearthed a small but interesting case in- 
volving Marshall Field and Company. 
Harry as a partner was named in the 
1895 case In the Matter of Application of 
Marshall Field and Company. Case number 
23767 was an appeal from a decision of 
the Board of General Appraisers that was 
brought before the United States Circuit 
Court for the Northern District of Illinois. 
Custom cases such as these were common 
because major retailers often disputed the 
duties they had to pay on their imported 
merchandise. 


The Board of General Appraisers was es- 
tablished by Congress in 1890 and was re- 
quired “to decide controversies related to 
appraisals of imported goods and classifica- 
tions of tariffs.” The board’s headquarters 
was in New York City, but appeals from 
the board’s decisions were reviewable by the 
U.S. circuit courts. 

Essentially, the dispute involved the du- 
ties paid to the Custom House at the Port 
and District of Chicago on imported swiss 
cambric and renaissance sashes. These 
sashes were likely used in women’s fashion 
apparel. 

District Judge Peter S. Grosscup heard 
the appeal on April 1, 1896. He ultimately 
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found that the duties were properly assessed 
according to law and that the boards deci- 
sion should be affirmed and the appeal dis- 
missed with costs charged to Marshall Field 
and Company. 

Experiences such as these would have pro- 
vided Flarry with an understanding of the 
legal and managerial wrangling necessary to 
run a large trade establishment. 

Ambitious, Harry 
Competes with Field 

Fiarry left Marshall Field and Company 
in 1904 at the age of 46. Fie recounted his 
frustration during this period of his life 
in a 1935 four-part series titled “Selling 
Selfridge: Some Random Reflections of an 
American Merchant in London,” published 
in the Saturday Evening Post. 

In the first article, Flarry described that 
his decision to separate from Field was 
brought about by his unyielding ambition. 
After being rebuffed by Field for as Flarry 
stated, “something I had said or done,” he 
took a quick trip to New York and bought 
the business of Schlesinger and Mayer. The 
business owned a store on State Street just 
south of Marshall Fields. 

Flarry informed Field of his purchase and 
was shocked at how well Field presumably 
took the blow. In “Selling Selfridge,” Flarry 
stated that he felt he had mortally wounded 
Field and regretted purchasing the business: 

I had the feeling that I was compet- 
ing with my own people, the people I 
had been brought up amongst and with 
whom I had spent so many happy and 
gloriously exciting years. I tried to beat 
down this feeling in my heart. I argued 
to myself that all was fair in love and 
business. That I had as much title to a 
store of my own as Marshall Field or any 
other of the big storekeepers all over the 
country. All to no purpose. My unhap- 
piness increased. I sold Schlesinger and 
Mayers ninety days after I bought it. 


Flarry eventually sold his business to 
Carson Pirie Scott, another major Chicago 
retailer, and traveled extensively during the 
following two years. Fie visited London 
twice and contemplated moving to England. 

Fie also reportedly considered a deal with 
the backing of J. P. Morgan in which he 
proposed to purchase Marshall Field and 
Company outright. The deal was in negotia- 
tions until Marshall Field’s untimely death 
from pneumonia in 1906. Flarry acknowl- 
edged after Field’s death that it would have 
been easy to settle into a comfortable life- 
style at Flarrose Flail growing wild orchids, 
yet his desire to set up shop urged him for- 
ward and across the Atlantic. 

EPILOGUE 

The Selfridges store on Oxford Street in 
London is the second largest store in the 


United Kingdom, after Flarrods. It has 
changed hands several times. In 1951, it 
became part of the Lewis’s chain of stores, 
and in 1965 Lewis’s and Selfridges were 
purchased by the Sears Group. In 2003, the 
flagship London store and several others 
were sold by the Sears Group to Canadian 
billionaire W. Galen Weston, a supermarket 
retailer in Canada. 

Flarry Gordon Selfridge’s dream store 
continues to draw customers on Oxford 
Street. D 

© 2015 by Stephanie D. Smith 
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Note on 

My special thanks go to Douglas Bicknese 
and Glenn Longacre at the National Archives at 
Chicago for their time and assistance in locat- 
ing documents related to Selfridge in Chicago. 
Thanks also to Diane Dimkoff at the National 
Archives in Washington, D.C., for her help in 
obtaining much of Robert O. Selfridge’s military 
records. 

Selfridge’s passport records are reproduced in 
Passport Applications, January 2, 1906— March 31, 
1925 (National Archives Microfilm Publication 
M1490), General Records of the Department 
of State, Record Group (RG) 59. Federal census 
records (1860-1900) are reproduced on National 
Archives microfilm (M653, M593, T9, T623); 
these and the Illinois marriage record were con- 
sulted via Ancestry.com. 

Robert O. Selfridge’s compiled military 
service record from his service in the Third 
Michigan Cavalry Regiment is in Compiled 
Service Records of Volunteer Union Soldiers 
Who Served in Organizations from the State of 
Michigan, Records of Volunteer Union Soldiers 
Who Served During the Civil War, RG 94, in the 
National Archives Building, Washington, D.G. 


Sources 

Other records relating to his service are found 
in Letters Received by the Office of the Adjutant 
General (Main Series), 1861—1870 (M619, 
rolls 138 and 258), RG 94; Letters Received by 
the Commission Branch of the Adjutant General's 
Office, 1863-1870 (Ml 064), RG 94; Index to 
Compiled Service Records of Volunteer Union 
Soldiers Who Served in Organizations from the 
State of Michigan (M545, roll 37), RG 94; and 
Union Provost Marshals’ File of Papers Relating to 
Individual Civilians (M345 roll 51), RG 109. 
The microfilmed records are also available on 
Fold3.com. 

All documents related to the 1895 Illinois 
court case In the Matter of Application of Marshall 
Field and Company, case number 23767 , are in 
Records of District Courts of the United States, 
RG 21, National Archives at Chicago. 

The Saturday Evening Post’s 1935 four-part se- 
ries “Selling Selfridge” was helpful as were vari- 
ous archived articles about the family from the 
Chicago Tribune and the Wisconsin Historical 
Museum. The Chicago History Museum pro- 
vided additional archival research on Selfridge 
and his history with Marshall Field. 
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The Presidential Libraires 

By Jessie Kratz 

Historian of the National Archives 



Franklin D. Roosevelt speaks at his presidential library dedication in 1941. 


A s the National Archives prepares to add its I4th presidential 
library, we can point with pride to 13 libraries that preserve and 
make available the Presidents’ work and the history of their times. 

President Barack Obamas library in Chicago will follow the George 
W Bush Library in Dallas, but our Presidential libraries haven’t always 
grown in the same order that the Presidents served in the Oval Office. 

Before Franklin D. Roosevelt’s presidency there was no law, or even 
guidance, governing presidential records. Presidents simply took their 
papers with them. Some were kept; others were destroyed. In 1938 
Roosevelt proposed a presidential library, built with private funds, with 
all the records of his administration in one place, and run by the National 
Archives. Congress approved F DR’s plan, and his library opened in 1 94 1 . 

All of FDR’s successors, as well as his predecessor, did similarly, but 
not in chronological order. Roosevelt’s successor, Harry S. Truman, in- 
tended to follow suit, but there was no law in place for the transfer of 
the libraries to the U.S. Government — the 1939 legislation pertained 
only to FDR. As Truman moved ahead, the 1955 Presidential Libraries 
Act, which allowed presidential libraries, papers, and memorabilia to be 
transferred to the federal government, made its way through Congress. 

Both the Truman and Dwight D. Eisenhower libraries came in un- 
der the act’s provisions in 1957 and 1962 respectively. However, the 
fourth presidential library was not for Eisenhower’s successor, John 
F. Kennedy, but for Herbert Hoover — FDR’s predecessor. Hoover 
opened his library in 1962 at his birthplace in West Branch, Iowa. 

In Boston and Cambridge, Massachusetts, the debate over the loca- 
tion of the Kennedy Library went on for years. Meanwhile, Lyndon 
Johnson opened his library at the University of Texas in Austin in 1971. 



The George W. Bush Library in Dallas, Texas, is the newest library. 


Then Watergate happened. Because the Presidential Libraries Act 
did not require a President to donate his papers, there was nothing 
stopping him from not doing so. After Richard Nixon resigned, he 
attempted to destroy some of his materials, most notably his exten- 
sive audio recordings. To prevent this. Congress passed legislation 
seizing Nixon’s materials and mandating that the National Archives 
process them for public access. 

Congress then crafted legislation to ensure that future presi- 
dential papers were properly preserved. The 1978 Presidential 
Records Act made presidential papers government property that 
must be transferred to the National Archives at the end of the 
administration. 

In 1979, the Kennedy Library opened, not near the Harvard cam- 
pus as Kennedy had wished, but in South Boston. The next few 
libraries were opened in order: Gerald Ford in 1981, Jimmy Carter 
in 1986, Ronald Reagan in 1991, George H.W Bush in 1997, and 
Bill Clinton in 2004. 

Then in 2007, the private Nixon Foundation agreed to transfer 
to the U.S. Government the private Nixon Library it had opened 
in 1990 in Yorba Linda, California. Now, all the Nixon papers that 
had been housed at College Park, Maryland, have been transferred 
to this facility. 

When the Obama Library opens in a few years, the presidential 
libraries will house a continuous record of the American presidency 
and life in America from 1929 to 2017. 

All of the presidential libraries, their addresses, and web addresses are 
listed on the inside back cover of this magazine. 
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their family roots, but these same tools can be used 
to discover a neighborhood’s background. 

Just as you may be intrigued to discover that your great-grand- 
father was a miner, you may get that same thrill of discovery to 
find out that your house, your street, and maybe your block was 
home to immigrant factory workers. You share blood with your 
ancestors; you share a place with your neighbors from the past. 

There is nothing out of the ordinary about the Truxton Circle neighborhood in 
Washington, D.C. As far as I know, no famous people lived there. It houses no embas- 
sies, nor has it been the location of any notable historical event. It is special only because 
I live there and wondered what kind of neighborhood this was and who lived here. 

To answer these questions, I went to the census. 

Census records, with their questions about an individual s race, occupation, parents’ 
place of birth, and other details, are a treasure trove of information for genealogists, 
who use them to find family relations. But these details, when combined with their 
neighbors’ particulars, can provide an image of a neighborhood, complete with class 
and racial composition. The census is the best source for this research since it attempts — 
to capture all residents regardless of race, gender, occupation, or lack thereof 


U 


Opposite: A view of the 1 600 block of 4th Street in the Truxton Circle neighborhood, ca. 1 949. Census 
records for the area’s early years can provide a good basic picture of its racial, ethnic, and class makeup. 
Background; Truxton Circle is in the northeastern boundaries of Shaw, in the upper right of this map. 
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Shaw is a very large neighborhood in Washington, D.C. 
Even though the history of the neighborhood is as old 
as the capital city itself, the borders of Shaw are a 1 960s 
construct. The National Capital Planning Commission 
defined Shaw as the area serviced by the Shaw Junior High 
School and those borders stretched to North Capitol Street. 

In 1967 the Washington Thtr published a map showing 
the borders of Shaw as I4th, Florida, North Capitol, and 
M Streets, NW. Within these borders are several subsec- 
tions such as Logan Circle, U Street, Blagden Alley, parts 
of Mount Vernon Square, and Truxton Circle. 

Truxton Circle, as the modern city defines it, sits with- 
in the northeastern boundaries of Shaw, between three 
major roads. On the north is Florida Avenue, known in 
the 1800s as Boundary Street. Boundary Street separates 
Old City, where Truxton Circle lies, from the various 
“suburban” District neighborhoods such as Eckington 
and LeDroit Park, which began to appear around the late 
19th century. For this study, the eastern border is North 
Capitol Street, which separates Northwest Washington 
from Northeast. The Truxton Circle traffic circle sat at 
the intersection of Boundary and North Capitol. 

The Truxton Circle area proved to be a suitable section 
to investigate for two reasons. First, there is an absence of 
literature regarding this portion of Shaw. Second, Truxton 
Circle blossomed from more than 100 households in 1880 
to more than several thousand households in 1940, creating 
a statistically solid but manageable number of residences. 

COLLECTING THE DATA 
EROM CENSUS ROLLS 

The project draws heavily from the United States census, 
in particular the 1880, or 10th census. The area of Truxton 
Circle falls within the 21st and 29th enumeration districts. 
For every Truxton Circle address falling within the search 
area, I collected every bit of data from the census rolls. I 
arranged each address by city square and mapped data re- 
garding the household head and spouse’s race. 

Mapping proved difficult as real estate and fire maps 
do not always have house addresses. The 1887 Hopkins 
real estate maps were the main source because they out- 
line houses, illustrating what was brick, wood, or a shed, 
and indicate major institutions such as schools, church- 
es, and hospitals. Like regular city maps they show street 
names, street widths, major sewer lines, relative widths 
of alleys, square numbers, lot numbers, and sometimes 
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house numbers. For tax and real estate purposes in the 
District of Columbia, property is identified by square or 
plat and lot number, not by address. 

In addition to using maps, walking around the neighbor- 
hood was useful. Several of the buildings that existed at the 
time of the 1880 census still stand, and it helped to venture 
outside and see if the building was a small two-story Federal 
or a sizeable three-story Victorian. There is no guarantee, 
however, that the building now standing at an address is the 
same one from 1880. Regardless, a visual inspection reveals 
if the property had a basement apartment, which may or 
may not have existed at the time of the 1880 census. 

TRUXTON CIRCLE 
IN BLACKAND WHITE 

What was the character of the neighborhood? 

This can be answered by looking at those who lived 
in it and their relationship to each other. Was Truxton 
Circle a historically black neighborhood, like it was in 
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The florist George 
Glorius is recorded in 
the 1880 U.S. Census 
(below) along with his 
wife and five children. 
His house, greenhouse, 
and sheds are the only 
structures shown on 
square 5 1 9 of this 1 887 
map (opposite), due to 
the nature of his work. 


the mid-20th century? A working class neighborhood? 
Looking at the people and the patterns of segregation 
can answer that question. 

Of the 19 occupied blocks in Truxton Circle, three 
(Squares 507, 519 and 520) did not have any African 
American households or recorded occupants. Of those 
three, two were sparsely populated. On the 1887 
Hopkins map, on Square 519 there are three shed struc- 
tures, one identified as a greenhouse, and one brick 
building, that was the home of florist and Prussian im- 
migrant George Glorius, who lived there with his wife 
and five children. Glorius’s house, greenhouse, and sheds 
are the only structures on the square. The nature of his 
work explains why he had the whole block. 

The other sparse block of Square 520 had two house- 
holds. The first belonged to James Reeves, a Maryland- 
born white man living alone at 305 Q Street. The only 
structure facing the odd-numbered side of Q Street, where 
305 should have sat, is shown as a shed on the Hopkins 
map. What sits on that spot today is a bricked-up two- 
story garage. At that location lived John Miller, a French 
retired gardener, with his Prussian wife and their three 
American-born children and a bachelor. On the 1887 map 
a John Miller is shown to have owned almost all of Square 
520, and several properties on neighboring Square 509E. 

On Square 507, the households lived on the 1700 block 
of New Jersey Avenue and the 400 block of Boundary 
Street. A great many of the heads of those households 
worked as clerks or held other white-collar jobs. 

Square 617 was the only block where African 
Americans were the only residents. Guriously, of the 41 
people who lived on this square, 16 people, representing 


five households, resided at 78 O Street. If the unit block 
of O Street structures seen in the 1887 map is any guide 
to the size of the house, 78 O Street appears to have been 
a very small structure. Because later fire maps from the 
early 20th century do not show any structures where 78 
O sits, the current residence does not give any inkling of 
the size of the 19th-century building. 

Even though Truxton Gircle was sparsely populated in 
parts, compared to the block west of New Jersey Avenue in 
the rest of Shaw, there was typically someone of a different 
race living across the street or down the street or on the next 
block. The unit block to the 200 block of O, 100 block of 
P 200 block of R, and the 1400 blocks of Third and First 
streets had instances of blacks and whites living across the 
street from each other. Of those, only the 100 block of P, 
Squares 552 and 553, had whites on both sides of the street. 

Because it is hard to see a pattern when there are only 
a few occupied residences on a street, I looked at blocks 
with streets that had five or more addresses on one side. 
The even-numbered unit block of O, where the crowded 
78 O Street sat, and the 1400 block of First Street are two 
of the streets with African Americans on one side. The 
odd-numbered 1700 block of New Jersey, even-numbered 
1400 block of North Capitol, odd-numbered 1400 block, 
and 1 600 block of Third street contained a number of 
homes, which were all occupied by white residents. 

The other occupied blocks or streets had a mix of black 
and white households, with the races grouped in clumps. 
Various patterns of clustering occurred with one race on 
one street or one end of the street, or in a grouping of 
households. In other instances, there was a mix of one race 
living in between or near a larger cluster of another race. 
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RESIDENTS OE THE 1400 BLOCK OE NORTH CAPITOL STREET (SOUARE 616) 


Address 

Surname 

Head/ Spouse’s background 

Head’s occupation 

1400 

Leimbach 

German/ German 

Retail grocer 

1402 

Louhardt 

German American/Swiss American 

Butcher 

1402 

Gleason 

Irish/Irish American 

Stone cutter 

1406 

Degan 

German/ German 

Wheelwright 

1412 

Tensinger 

Swiss/German American 

Carpenter 

1414 

Radenganger 

Austrian/ Austrian 

Retail grocer 

1416 

Sullivan 

Irish/Irish 

Laborer (unemployed) 

1422 

Keller 

German/ German 

Blacksmith 

1424 

Geyer 

German/Native white 

Tailor 

1426 

Monder 

German/ German 

Baker 

1428 

Mohler 

Native white/German 

Retail grocer 


Compiled from the United States Census, Tenth Census 1880. 


German and Irish 
Americans were 
clustered on the 
1400 block of North 
Capitol Street, on 
Square 6 1 6. The 1880 
census shows, for ex- 
ample, that Irishman 
Morris Sullivan, at 
house number 1416, 
was a laborer born in 
Ireland. 


For example, the row of six houses from 1408 to 1418 
Third Street held African Americans; at the end of the 
row lived a white family in 1420. Across the alley were 
two more white-occupied houses. 

Passing two vacant lots, at the end of O Street, were a 
black family at 1430 and Beulah Baptist Church, which 
was a black church. Among white householders, there 
were further breakdowns by nationalities, with concen- 
trations of Germans and German Americans and Irish 
and Irish Americans. 

IMMIGRANT EAMILIES 
AND ETHNIC DIVIDES 

Truxton Circle in 1 880 was ethnically diverse. Besides 
having a population of black and white residents, the 
white residents included a number of immigrant and first- 
generation Americans. (This project focused on heads of 
the household and their spouses’ nativity and parentage.). 


Sixty-two households in Truxton Circle had German 
or German-American heads or spouses. Several Germanic 
households clustered around the corners of O, North 
Capitol, and P Streets, NW, on Square 616. Moving north 
on Square 615 to North Capitol Street, we find three 
other German households but not a large or concentrated 
cluster; the row had one Irish spouse and two native white 
households. On the eastern side of Square 616 were 20 
German or German-American households with a strong 
presence on the 1400 block of North Capitol Street. 

Clustering near the corner on the unit block of P Street 
were the Stroups, the Plowmans, the Peters, the Haufmans, 
the Stefels, and the Steidets. Among their ranks were a la- 
borer, a journeyman baker, a huckster (peddler), retail gro- 
cer, a tailor, and a journeyman painter. The houses from 12 
to 22 P Street were a solid block of German immigrants 
where both spouses were German. At 24 P Street lived a 
native white family that provided a pause in this line of 
Germans, which continued on to 26 and 28 P Street. 
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A map of blocks along 
North Capitol Street 
shows the still sparse 
degree of habitation. 
The racial pattern on 
Square 6 1 6, according 
to the census, shows 
whites on the eastern 
end of the block and 
blacks on the western 
section. 


The western end of Square 616, where O and P Streets 
met First Street, had an African American cluster. 

Flarry Tilghman’s family at 66 P Street began the clus- 
ter, which continued for five more addresses ending at 
78 P Street. These families came from the surrounding 
states of Virginia and Maryland. The only District natives 
among them would be the children. Matching addresses 
to properties, it appears a large space on the corner of First 
and P broke up the cluster. The northernmost house on 
this part of the street, 1425 First Street, sat isolated from 
the other black families on the street. The next six black 
households on O Street are separated from each other by 
several properties and one Irish immigrant family. 

The racial pattern on Square 616 shows whites on 
the eastern end of the block and blacks on the western 


section. White households on this block had a predomi- 
nately Germanic background. The lines where the races 
met was near the middle of the block, but it is not a hard 
line as two white households on O Street are intermixed 
with the seven black households. 

Square 509E was another densely populated block in 
1880. The New Jersey Avenue side was predominately 
white and Fourth Street primarily black. Unlike Square 
616, there are not any large clusters of Germans. There 
was a small cluster on the southern end of the square 
from 1601 to 1613 New Jersey, but four native whites 
and one Irishman balance it out. 

From the southern tip of Square 509E at 1601 New 
Jersey Avenue to nearly the northern end at 1639 lived 
a long string of white families. Among the 22 white 
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households were eight white families or heads born in 
the United States, and five German-headed households 
and two Irish-headed households wherein both the head 
and spouse (if present) were immigrants. 

The households with German and Irish backgrounds 
were fairly intermixed with each other and native white 
families. Unlike their neighbors to the north on the 
1700 block of New Jersey Avenue, there wasn’t a single 
clerk among the heads of these households. They were 
a mix of tradesmen, policemen, and laborers. David 
Donigan, an Irish American at 1623 New Jersey, and 
August Schultz, a German American at 1617, were list- 
ed as police officers. There were six carpenters, most of 
them native whites. 

At the northern end of the street lived six African 
American families residing at three addresses from 
1641 to 1647 New Jersey Avenue. George Williams, a 
50-year-old laborer from Alabama, lived at 1 64 1 with his 
40-year-old wife, Gatherine, from Virginia. Next door to 
their south was August Plitt, a baker from Germany, his 
wife, and their seven children. 

The Williamses appear to have shared the house with 
laborer Henry Johnson’s wife and their three-year-old 
son, all from Virginia. Also doubling up at 1645 lived 
laborer Buckman Powell’s wife and two children and an- 
other family listed as his boarders. At 1647 New Jersey 
Avenue were two other black families sharing one house. 
All the men over 18 years old in this group were listed 
as laborers. The only other occupation was that of ser- 
vant, held by 1647 New Jersey Avenue resident William 
Weddington’s teenage son. Servant and laborer are two 
very common jobs for African Americans in this study. 

Around the corner on R Street, Square 509E’s north- 
ern street, was a small block of black and white residents. 
On the corner of New Jersey and R at 4 1 8 R Street lived 
the American-born three-person household of D.G. re- 
tail grocer William Wood. At 410 lived nine people in 
two households, both headed by native white carpen- 
ters. In the next two houses, 408 and 406, resided na- 
tive white families, followed by two African American 
households. Mulatto laborer Archibald Moulton lived at 
404 with his wife and three female boarders. 

The building at 402 R lists three households, but it 
appears that Henry Hughs, a black laborer, and his wife 
took in tenants: John Bulter and his wife and his step- 
daughter as well as Eliza Downey, a laundress. On the 
corner of Fourth and R, at 400 R Street, grocer Gharles 
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& = other households at same address 


Block 509E showing ra- 
cial and ethnic makeup. 
(Formatted by author) 


W = White, American born to American parents 
B = Black, African American 
Mu = Mulatto, African American 
C = Canadian 


D-Am = Danish American 
G = German 

G-Am = German American 


I = Irish 

l-Am = Irish American 
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Pearson, an Irish immigrant, lived with his wife, also 
from Ireland, and their four children. 

Toward the rear of the Pearson house and across the al- 
ley was Truxton Circle’s largest African American cluster, 
on the even-numbered side of the 1600 block of Fourth 
Street. Like their counterparts on the northern end of 
New Jersey Avenue, there were plenty of families dou- 
bling up. Of the 17 black addresses on Fourth Street, 1 1 
of them had two or more households living under one 
roof At 1610 and 1632 Fourth Street the census lists 
three households. Both of these addresses housed nine 
people each, and if the current structures at these ad- 
dresses have remained unchanged for the last 125 years, 
the people at 1610 may have lived more comfortably as 
that house has a basement apartment. Along this side 
of Fourth Street, houses were small two-story Federals, 
with two bedrooms on the top floor and about 1,000 
square feet of living space if no basement was present. 
Of 13 houses whose modern equivalents do not have 
basements, 9 housed 8 or more people, with the highest 
number (13) residing at 1640 Fourth Street. 

Also like the New Jersey Avenue African Americans, 
many of the male heads of households were listed as la- 
borers. There were a few exceptions. Jarrett Wallace at 
1614 Fourth Street, Charles Davis of 1626, and Farley 
Thornton of 1636 were shoemakers. William Wheeler at 
1624 was a carpenter, and Robert Beans of 1638 was a 
huckster. There also a few female-headed households and 
some single tenants. A common occupation of working 
women on Fourth Street was laundress or servant, which 
is a pattern throughout the neighborhood. Most women, 
black and white, in the 1880 census were listed as “keep- 
ing house.” Sometimes daughters and, rarely, wives would 
hold jobs. At 1614, laundress Rachel Tontee and her two 
sisters, listed as servants, lived together as tenants. At 
1622 Fourth Street, 55-year-old widow Elise Carrol was 
keeping house while her eldest daughter, also a widow, 
and Carrol’s younger single daughters worked as servants. 
In that same house lived laundress Mary FFull, another 
widow, and her adult son, a laborer, and her school-aged 


daughter. Next door, laborer William Todd’s wife worked 
as a laundress. Widow Francis Washington, Farley 
Thornton’s tenant at 1636, was a laundress. If Elizabeth 
Clark-Lewis’s book Living In, Living Out on African 
American domestic life during the great migration holds 
true for 1880 domestics, laundress was a far better posi- 
tion than that of servant. Laundresses were more inde- 
pendent and had greater control over which jobs they 
took. Laundress was also a step above a “washerwoman” 
who did the laundry in her home to supplement her in- 
come. The laundress provided her services “on site” and 
had the respect of her employers and other domestics. 

The 1600 block of Fourth Street would be complete 
stretches of black households were it not for three white 
households on the southern tip and one Irish house- 
hold near the middle. Sandwiched between 12 African 
American addresses to the north and five black addresses 
to the south was 1618 Fourth Street, where police of- 
ficer Thomas Lawlor and his wife, both from Ireland, 
lived with their two D.C.-born children. Farther down 
the street at 1606 were the Tarltons and the Adamses, and 
at 1 604 were the Sampsons and nurse French, all native 
white families. At the very end of the block, breaking the 
mold of typical female jobs, was the Irish immigrant and 
widow Mary Barry, a retail grocer and head of her house- 
hold. She lived on the corner of Fourth and R with her six 
D.C.-born children, ages ranging from 4 to 16, and her 
Virginia-born sister Ellen Nelligan, who stayed at home. 

A small group of black households were book-ended by 
several white families on the northern end of Square 509E 
and one large group on Fourth Street. Whites had the 
southern tip of the square and most of New Jersey Avenue, 
and small groups of blacks lived on the northern end. On 
New Jersey Avenue the dividing line of black and white 
lay between 1606 and 1608. On Fourth Street it is almost 
all black from 1608 to 1644 with the exception of 1618. 

Square 553 was a block with two patterns of segregation. 
The 1400 block of Third Street had no black families among 
its 12 households. Of those, eight were solely white natives. 
At 1417 Third Street a German couple and their seven 



To learn more about 

• Using the U.S. census records held by the National Archives, go to www.archives.gov/researchlcensus/. 

• The U.S. census from our archive of Genealogy Notes columns, go to www.archives.gov/publications/prologue/ 
genealogy-notes. html#census. 

• Using census records in researching your family’s history, go to www.archives.gov/publications/prologue/20l4/winter/ 
migration.pdf. 
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children shared a house with Thomas Bryons, an Irish paint- 
er, who was listed as separate household. The only other im- 
migrants on the street were 140 Is Catherine Ginter from 
Ireland and 1407 s Anna Stein of Germany, both married to 
native whites. Around the corner on P Street, in the middle 
of the block was a collection of seven white households. 
They were a mix of German Americans, Irish immigrants, 
and native whites. They and the other Third Street male 
breadwinners were skilled laborers and tradesmen with one 
government clerk among them. The 1400 block of First and 
the 100 to 200 block of O were primarily black. Clusters 
of African-American households sandwiched an Irish/Irish- 
American household on the corner of First and O. The male 
household heads in this African-American cluster were la- 
borers with a few skilled tradesmen among them. 

Noticeably, the Irish are everywhere in Truxton Circle. 
Irish immigrants appear on predominately black streets, 
white streets, and among German clusters. A small Irish 
cluster on Square 554 on the 200 block of O Street 
consisted of five immigrant households, with a native 
white and a British household between them. Four 
black households also lived on one end of that block of 
O Street. The African American Curtis family in 216 O 
lived next door to the widow Johanna Flack in 218, an 
Irish immigrant and her family. Mrs. Flack supported 
her three children as a washerwoman. Irishman John 
Sullivan, at 220, like several of his African-American 
neighbors, worked as a laborer. Breaking the row of Irish 
in 222 was a young waiter from a white Virginia family, 
his English wife, and their two children. From 224 to 
228 were other Irish-born residents: a widow, a laborer, 
his wife, and their seven American children, and another 
laborer, his wife, their two kids and his mother. 

The tools genealogists use to uncover clues about their 
ancestors also revealed evidence of the types of people 
who lived in my neighborhood. I have learned some- 
thing about the ordinary men and women who shared 
the place I call home. This snapshot ofTruxton Circle in 
1880 shows an area that as a whole was racially mixed. 
The neighborhood had a blue-collar, working-class 
character with more domestic servants, laborers, and 
tradesmen than clerks or other professionals. In total, 
the Truxton Circle neighborhood was 57 percent white 
and 43 percent black. (The District of Columbia as a 
whole was about 67 percent white and 33 percent black 


in 1880.) Native-born whites, immigrants, and blacks in 
this area were neighbors. 

The census and old real estate or fire maps can help 
you discover your neighborhood. Start small with your 
street or block and expand from there. If your neighbor- 
hood existed before 1940, there is an available census 
for you. Several online genealogical tools can help you 
find the enumeration district for your area. The census 
from 1880 onwards lists addresses, and neighbors will be 
listed on the same or adjoining pages. 

Creative exploration of sources normally used for ge- 
nealogy, especially census schedules, can teach us much 
about past communities and the racial and economic 
networks in which our ancestors lived. Researchers can 
add information about individuals and families by ex- 
ploring other federal records such as immigration, natu- 
ralization, military service, and court records. In the end, 
we can gain a better picture of the history of the neigh- 
borhoods in which we live and find a connection with 
our neighbors from the past. B 


Author 

M. Marie Maxwell is an archives specialist in 
NARA’s Research Services Division, Textual 
Processing, in Washington, D.C. She has shared her 
knowledge of neighborhood history to community 
groups, at conferences, and on the Web. She received her M.A. in history 
from the University of Massachusetts-Amherst and her M.L.S. with a 
specialty in archives from the University of Maryland— College Park. 
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YOUR FAMILY ARCHIVES 


H By Mary Lynn Ritzenthaler 


Preserving ^ i ■- 

FAMILY PHOTON 

Fingerprints can cause permanent damage to photographs. To avoid this, wear 
gloves or place photos in preservation-quality clear plastic sleeves. 


F rom school pictures to photographs of ancestors, almost everyone has treasured family photos that, in the face 
of natural or other disasters, are among the items people most want to save. 


In early days, having a photographic likeness taken was a special event 
for which people dressed in their best clothing. Modern pictures record 
everything from beloved pets and birthday parties to graduations. 

Photographs in family collections can range from daguerreotypes and 
tintypes to modern digital prints and electronic files. The life expectancy 
of photographs varies, depending on their type and the ways in which they 
have been processed, stored, and handled. 

Some photographs are unstable because of the materials used to 
produce them. For example, the dyes (cyan, magenta, and yellow) in color 
photographs can fade, shift, or discolor. Since cyan fades more quickly 
than the other dyes, old images can often appear red. Also, photographs 
that were not thoroughly washed during chemical processing can have 
yellow or brownish stains. 

While digital images are not susceptible to fading or staining, they are 
susceptible to loss when problems with computers and hard drives make 
files inaccessible. Preserving digital images is totally dependent on having 
secure systems to manage and retain files. 

Regardless of the age or condition of family photographs, your goal is to 
do no harm and to help ensure preservation for future generations. Tips for 
preserving photographs are much the same as those for preserving paper 
documents: 

Storage; Store photographs in cool, dry areas. Damp conditions can 
encourage the growth of mold, attract insects, and cause photographs 
to curl or to stick together. Avoid hot attics or damp basements or 
garages. Hot storage conditions can speed deterioration, resulting in 
staining, discoloration, and embrittlement. 

Handling; Do not touch the surfaces of prints; fingerprints can cause 
permanent stains on all types of photographs. Wear cotton or nitrile 


gloves! To avoid tears and breaks, handle all photographs and photo 
mounts gently with two hands, or lift and support them in a folder or on 
a piece of mat board. Make sure your hands are clean (lotions can leave 
stains), and avoid food and drink around the photos. Do not force rolled 
photographs open, which could cause them to crack. Do not mend 
photographs with any kind of glue or tape. Do not fold, cut, or trim 
original photographs or remove them from their mounts. If handling 
the photograph seems to be causing damage, stop and seek help. 

Housing; Small groups of photographs of the same size and type — such as 
black-and-white prints or color photographs — can be kept together 
in small groups within folders or envelopes within boxes. Use 
preservation-quality folders and boxes that are large enough to fully 
enclose and support the photographs. Avoid using acidic cardboard 
shoe boxes! Photographs in poor condition or that have special 
value can be individually stored in stable plastic sleeves made from 
preservation-quality polyester or polyethylene. Large photographs, 
such as panoramas, should be stored flat if possible. 

Captioning; Avoid ink and markers around photographs. You can lightly 
write identifying information on the backs of some paper prints. 
Not all paper used for photos will accept pencil. In that case, write 
captions on the photo enclosures. 

Display and Sharing; Photographs — especially color and digital prints — 
can fade if exposed to light for long periods. All types of light will 
cause damage, though sunlight and fluorescent light are the quickest 
to cause changes. To avoid light damage, store photographs in the 
dark, and limit long-term display of the originals. Print a digital scan 
for display purposes, and use a scanner with a glass platen that is 
larger than your items. Do not use auto feed. 


Find more information on this topic at www. archives. gov/preservation. 

For help finding a photograph conservator, see www.conservation-us.orglmembershipifind-a-conservator#. 
Mary Lynn Ritzenthaler is chief of the National Archives Conservation Laboratory. 
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REAGAN: THE LIFE 

H.W. Brands Recounts How the 40th President Evolved 

BY KEITH DONOHUE 

With Reagan: The Life, critically acclaimed biographer H. W. Brands completes his project of telling 
the story of America through six biographies. Following accounts of Benjamin Franklin, Andrew Jackson, 
Ulysses Grant, Theodore Roosevelt, and Franklin Roosevelt, Reagan: The Life takes us behind the scenes 
of one of the most iconic figures of modern American life. 

From his childhood through his career in movies and television to his rise as a political figure in the 
early 1960s, Ronald Reagan’s training for the presidency followed an unfamiliar path. Once he moved 

■o 

rt into politics — first as governor of California and later as President for two terms — Reagan became known 
oo 

^ as a great communicator and a rare conservative who combined congeniality with conviction. 

^ During his two terms in office, he successfully fought for the demise of communism while ush- 
ering in a new era in American government. Using archival resources not available to previous biographers and drawing on 
dozens of interviews with surviving members of Reagan’s administration. Brands has crafted a new and fascinating narrative 
of the 40th President of the United States. 

H. W. Brands holds the Jack S. Blanton Sr. Chair in History at the University of Texas in Austin. A New York Times bestselling 
author, he was a finalist for the Pulitzer Prize in biography for both The First American and Traitor to His Class. He lectures frequently 
on historical and current events and can be seen and heard on national and international television and radio. For the past three years 
he has been writing a history of the United States in haiku form and publishing it on Twitter. 



Your biography on Reagan is the final in a series of biographies 
on the history of the United States. What drew you to Reagan 
as the key figure of the latter half of the 20th century? 

Each of my biographies focuses on an individual who in some 
important way embodied a central theme of his generation in 
American history. Reagan led the conservative turn in American 
politics that ended the age of FDR (the subject of the previous 
volume) and inaugurated what might best be called the age of 
Reagan. Characterized by skepticism of government, this is the 
age we are living in still. 

From his childhood through his days as an actor and cor- 
porate spokesman, Reagan developed a public persona with 
charm and charisma. How does that persona compare with the 
private man? 

Reagan’s childhood was filled with anxiety induced by the unreli- 
ability of his alcoholic father, which caused him to distrust emotion- 
al relationships. Reagan learned at an early age, when his mother 
put him on stage in church skits and plays, that the applause of au- 
diences assuaged his anxieties. For the rest of his life he sought out 
audiences: in theatrical productions in college, in radio afterward. 


then film and television, and finally politics. He learned how to 
project friendliness, how to tell a joke and a good story. He seemed 
to be charming and approachable. Yet the emotional reserve of his 
youth remained, and he never formed close friendships, except with 
Nancy, his wife. Even his children felt excluded. 

You make some strong comparisons between FDR and Ronald 
Reagan, including a passage describing Reagan’s memories of 
FDR’s Fireside Chats. What did they share in common? What 
was the secret of their popularity? 

Reagan listened to FDR’s Fireside Chats in the 1930s, long be- 
fore he developed political ambitions. But with millions of other 
Americans he felt the power of connection FDR established with 
ordinary people during that discouraging time — the power that 
underpinned FDR’s ability to refashion American politics in the 
New Deal. When Reagan went into politics himself he recapitu- 
lated Roosevelt’s performance, on the new medium of television. 
He conveyed a vision of hope, the belief that America’s best days 
were ahead. After the turbulent 1960s and 1970s, it was a vision 
Americans responded to, and it provided the basis for the Reagan 
revolution in American politics. 
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There’s a great supporting cast to the story of Reagan: The Life, 
everyone from his wife Nancy to his loyal advisers as both 
governor of California and as President. As you learned more 
about them through the primary source materials, did anyone 
turn around any preconceptions you may have had? 

Nancy Reagans memoir, My 
Turn, is one of the most candid and 
revealing memoirs by an American 
public figure in the last 50 years. 

In it she explains her relationship 
with “Ronnie,” as she always called 
him, how she knew him better than 
anyone else but still had to admit 
that there were times when the 
curtain of emotional reserve came 
down and even she didn’t know 
what he was thinking. She tells her 
side of her disputes with people she 
thought threatened Reagan in one 
way or another. She doesn’t disguise 
that she didn’t like Raisa Gorbachev 
at all. 

One thing that struck me in 
the interviews I did with nearly 
all the surviving senior members 
of Reagan’s administration was the 
uniform respect and admiration 
they had for Reagan. In some other 
administrations I’ve encountered 
a sometimes unspoken intimation 
that the President couldn’t have 
done what he did without my sage 
advice, but I didn’t hear that at all with the Reagan people. 

You open the book with a wonderful description of “The Speech,” 
Reagan’s remarks during the 1964 Goldwater campaign, and 
you’ve said that he stuck to the message of that speech over the 
next 25 years. What were his goals, and how successful was he 
in achieving them? 

Reagan had two goals in political life: to shrink government 
at home and to defeat communism abroad. He accomplished 
all of the latter (with essential help from Mikhail Gorbachev 
and George H.W. Bush). He accomplished half of the former, 
for while he succeeded in cutting taxes, he failed to cut govern- 
ment spending. For this failure he blamed Tip O’Neill and the 
Democrats, but honesty should have compelled him to admit that 
by accepting tax cuts without the precondition of spending cuts. 


he opened the door to the structural deficits the country has faced 
ever since the Reagan years. 

What about the great contemporaries on the world stage, par- 
ticularly Gorbachev and Thatcher? Was there anything from 

Reagan’s private diaries that gave 
you insights into his place on the 
international geopolitical sphere? 

Most revealing of Reagan’s re- 
lationship with Gorbachev were 
thorough transcripts of their meet- 
ings, most notably at Reykjavik in 
1986. There Reagan went toe-to- 
toe with Gorbachev for 36 hours, 
showing that he was anything but 
the empty-headed actor his critics 
claimed him to be. Gorbachev car- 
ried that stereotype into his first 
meeting with Reagan but ended 
up considering Reagan a most 
worthy adversary — indeed one 
who got more out of Gorbachev 
than Gorbachev got out of him. 

Reagan’s relationship with 
Thatcher unfolds in the diaries 
and shows that he considered her 
a kindred spirit philosophically 
though a very different personal- 
ity. Thatcher was indubitably the 
Iron Lady; Reagan seemed a softie 
by comparison, one who couldn’t 
even fire people who had ceased 
to serve him well. During the Falklands war, Thatcher shamed 
Reagan into dropping his initial neutrality between Britain and 
Argentina and siding with the British. 

The range of source material for this book is remarkable. What 
treasures did you uncover in the Reagan Presidential Library 
run by the National Archives? What surprised you the most? 

The materials at the Reagan Library were crucial. Many docu- 
ments remain unavailable to researchers, but the documents I 
found most valuable were minutes of top-secret meetings of the 
National Security Gouncil and other administration groups. In 
conjunction with Reagan’s diary, these minutes allowed me to see 
Reagan’s mind at work. He wasn’t equally interested in everything, 
but in those areas on which he focused, he was well informed, 
fully engaged, and quite decisive. 



H. W. BRAND* 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 

For up-to-date event information, consult our 
Calendar of Events. The free Calendar is avail- 
able from Calendar of Events, National Archives 
Foundation (Room G-12), 700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW Washington, DC 20408, or on the 
web at www.archives.govl calendar!. 

Permanent exhibit. “The Public Vaults.” National 
Archives Building. 202-357-5000. 

Permanent exhibit “Records of Rights.” 
Rubenstein Gallery. National Archives 
Building. 202-357-5000. 

Continuing exhibit “Spirited Republic.” 
Lawrence F. O’Brien Gallery. National Archives 
Building. 202-357-5000. 

Through October 28. Featured Document 
Display: Japans OfHcial Instrument of 
Surrender, formally ending the Second World 
War. East Rotunda Gallery. National Archives 
Building. 202-357-5000. 

Opening October 29. Featured Document 
Display: Goca Gola bottle patent in celebration 
of its 100th anniversary. East Rotunda Gallery. 
National Archives Building. 202-357-5000. 

ABILENE, KANSAS 

Continuing exhibit. “Be Ye Men of Valour: 
Allies of World War II.” Eisenhower Library. 
785-263-6700. 

Continuing exhibit “World War II Remembered: 
Leaders, Battles & Heroes.” Eisenhower Library. 
785-263-6700. 

September 18. Lecture: “Understanding Ike: 
Four Key Eisenhower Traits and Their Role in 
the Space Race,” Yanek Mieczkowski. Visitor’s 
Genter Auditorium. Eisenhower Library. 785- 
263-6700. 

October 14. Lecture: “Eisenhower and the 
Frontier,” Tim Rives. Visitor’s Genter Auditorium. 
Eisenhower Library. 785-263-6700. 

October 16. Author lecture: America Invades, 
Ghristopher Kelly. Eisenhower Library. 785- 
263-6700. 

October 29. Brown Bag Luncheon: “Ike and Dutch: 
Mentor, Protege and Common Sense,” Gene 
Kopelson. Eisenhower Library. 785-263-6700. 

ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 

Through September 2015: “Drawdown Vietnam, 
April-May 1975.” Ford Library. 734-205-0555. 

October 8. Author lecture: The Strategist Brent 
Scowcroji and the Call of National Security, 
Bartholomew Sparrow. Ford Library. 734- 
205-0555. 


October 27. Author lecture: The Partisan Divide: 
Congress in Crisis, Tom Davis and Marin Frost. 
Ford Library. 734-205-0555. 

November 12. Author lecture: Lady Bird and 
Lyndon: The Hidden Story Behind a Marriage 
That Made a President, Betty Garoli. Ford 
Library. 734-205-0555. 

ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

September 28. Author lecture: My Southern 
Journey: True Stories from the Heart of the South, 
Rick Bragg. Garter Library. 404-865-7100. 

October 6. Author lecture: A Life in Red: A Story 
of Forbidden Love, the Great Depression, and the 
Communist Fight for a Black Nation in the Deep 
South, David Beasley. Garter Library. 404-865- 
7100. 

October 16. Author lecture: A Boy from Georgia: 
Coming of Age in the Segregated South, Kathleen 
Jordan. Carter Library. 404-865-7100. 

October 20. Author lecture: Between the World 
and Me, Ta-Nahesi Coates. Tickets required. 
Carter Center’s Cecil B. Day Chapel. Carter 
Library. 404-865-7100. 

October 22. Author lecture: Fast Forward: How 
Women Can Achieve Power & Purpose, Melanne 
Verveer & Kim Azzarelli. Carter Library. 404- 
865-7100. 

October 27. Author lecture: Grant Park, Leonard 
Pitts. Carter Library. 404-865-7100. 

AUSTIN, TEXAS 

Continuing exhibit: “Ladies and Gentlemen . . . 
The Beatles!” Johnson Library. 512-721-0200. 

October 1. 50th Anniversary of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act of 1965, with Tom Gjelten 
and Dr. Victoria DeFrancesco Soto. Johnson 
Library. 512-721-0200. 

October 20. An Evening with Ken Adelman and 
H. W Brands. Johnson Library. 512-721-0200. 


The Beatles! exhibit at the Johnson Library. 

November 18. LBJ Liberty & Justice for All 
Award Dinner, Awardees Eric Holder and James 
E. Glyburn. Presented in Washington, D.G. 
Johnson Library. 512-721-0200. 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

Continuing exhibit. “Presidential Getaway: JFK 
on Gape God.” Kennedy Library. 866-JFK-1960. 

October 3. Forum: A Nation of Nations: A Great 
American Immigration Story, with author Tom 
Gjelten. Kennedy Library. 866-JFK-1960. 

October 27. Forum: Tribute to Bob Schieffer. 
Kennedy Library. 866-JFK-1960. 

November 2. Forum: Being Nixon, with au- 
thor Evan Thomas. Moderated by Tim Naftali. 
Kennedy Library. 866-JFK-1960. 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

October 10. Open House: “Ghicago Open 
Archives: Gollecting and Gonnecting.” For tours, 
call to register. National Archives at Ghicago. 
773-948-9001. 

COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS 

Continuing exhibit: “Americans with Disabilities 
Act-Twenty Five Years.” Bush Library. 979- 
691-4000. 

DALLAS, TEXAS 

Through October 4. Exhibit: “Baseball: America’s 
Presidents, America’s Pastime.” George W Bush 
Library. 214.346-1557. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 

Through October 11. ArtPrize 2015. Ford 
Museum. 616-254-0400. 

October 22. Author lecture: Being Nixon: A Man 
Divided, Evan Thomas. Ford Museum. 616- 
254-0400. 
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HYDE PARK, NEW YORK 

Continuing exhibit: “Gifts of State and Affection.” 
Roosevelt Library. 845-486-7745. 

INDEPENDENCE, MISSOURI 

Continuing exhibit: “Till We Meet Again: The 
Greatest Generation in War and Peace.” Truman 
Library. 816-268-8200. 

September 23, 30. White Glove Wednesdays: 
Artifacts ftom Our Gollections. Truman Library. 
816-268-8200. 

September 24. WWII Lecture Series: Garol 
Anderson, “We Fight! Red Tails, Black Soldiers 
and the Givil Rights Movement.” Truman 
Library. 816-268-8200. 

October 10. Talkin’ Truman: Harry S. Truman 
and the Saints. Truman Library. 816-268-8200. 



A small bronze replica of a sculpture containing earth 
from the graves of American soldiers in France, at the 
Truman Library. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

Ongoing exhibit: “All Sewn Up: The Garment 
Industry Goes to Gourt.” National Archives at 
Kansas Gity. 816-268-8000. 

September 23. Author Lecture: The Buffalo 
Soldiers: Their Epic Story and Major Campaigns, 
Debra Sheffer. National Archives at Kansas Gity. 
816-268-8000. 

October 1. Givil Rights and Liberties Film Series: 
Free Angela and All Political Prisoners. National 
Archives at Kansas Gity. 816-268-8000. 

October 8. Author lecture: The President and the 
Apprentice: Eisenhower and Nixon, 1952—1961, 
Irwin Gellman. National Archives at Kansas 
Gity. 816-268-8000. 


October 15. Panel Discussion: “Diversity and 
Inclusion: How Does Kansas Gity Rate?” 
National Archives at Kansas Gity. 816-268- 
8000. 

October 29. Author lecture: The Country Club 
District of Kansas City, LaDene Morton. National 
Archives at Kansas Gity. 816-268-8000. 

LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 

Continuing exhibit: “Dinosaurs Around the 
World.” Glinton Library. 501-374-4242. 

MORROW, GEORGIA 

September 19. Symposium: “The Long Simmer: 
The Gold War and the American South.” 
National Archives at Atlanta. 770-968-2100. 

NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

Ongoing exhibit: “New York on the Record: 
Spirited Republic.” National Archives at New 
York Gity. 866-840-1752. 

SIMI VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 

Continuing exhibit: “Football! The Exhibition.” 
Reagan Library, 805-522-2977. 

November 19—22. Exhibit: The Wall That Heals, 
Vietnam Veteran’s Travelling Wall. Reagan 
Library, 805-522-2977. 

October 9. Speaker: Terry Bradshaw. Reagan 
Library, 805-522-2977. 

October 13. Author lecture: In This Together: 
My Story, Ann Romney. Reagan Library, 805- 
522-2977. 

October 14. Author lecture: Last Act: The Final 
Years and Emerging Legacy of Ronald Reagan, 
Graig Shirley. Reagan Library, 805-522-2977. 

October 20. Author lectures: Duplicity, Newt 
Gingrich, and Christmas in America, Gallista 
Gingrich. Reagan Library, 805-522-2977. 

October 26. Author lecture: Jack Kemp: The 
Bleeding Heart Conservative Who Changed 
America, Fred Barnes and Mort Kondrake. 
Reagan Library, 805-522-2977. 

November 4. Author lecture: Peggy Noonan. 
Reagan Library, 805-522-2977. 

November 7. Reagan National Defense Forum, 
including Secretary of Defense Ash Garter. 
Reagan Library, 805-522-2977. 

WEST BRANCH, IOWA 

Continuing exhibit: “The Making of the Great 
Humanitarian.” Hoover Library. 319-643-5301. 


October 18. Author lecture: The House ofMoffit, 
by Richard L. DeGowin. Hoover Library. 319- 
643-5301. 

November 11. Lecture: “The Life and Love of 
George Sizer,” an Iowa Givil War volunteer, by 
Mark DePue. Hoover Library. 319-643-5301. 

YORBA LINDA, CALIFORNIA 

Through September 27: Exhibit: “Read My Pins: 
The Madeleine Albright Gollection.” Nixon 
Library. 714-983-9120. 

Through November 15: Exhibit: “Discovery and 
Recovery: Preserving Iraqi Jewish Heritage.” 
Nixon Library. 714-983-9120. 

GENEALOGY EVENTS 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Genealogy workshops are conducted throughout 
the year. For up-to-date information, consult the 
monthly Galendar of Events and www. archives, 
gov/research/genealogy/events/. 

DENVER, COLORADO 

September 21—23. Fall series of genealogical 
workshops. Gontact for schedule. National 
Archives at Denver. 303-407-5740. 

October 24. Participation in Annual Black 
Genealogy Search Group of Denver Family 
History Fair, Denver Public Library. National 
Archives at Denver. 303-407-5740. 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS 

October 2. The Genealogical Significance of 
the WWI Draft Registration Gard. National 
Archives at Fort Worth. 817-831-5620. 

November 6. Overview of Military Records at 
NARA. National Archives at Fort Worth. 817- 
831-5620. 

NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 

October 13. Finding Family: Using The National 
Archives Online Resources. Register: newyork. 
archives@nara.gov or 866-840-1752. National 
Archives at New York. 

November 1 0. Finding Family: Were you burned 
by the 1973 fire? Register: newyork.archives@ 
nara.gov or 866-840-1752. National Archives at 
New York. 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

October 8, November 12. Brick Wall Workshop. 
Gall to register. National Archives at Seattle. 
206-336-5115. 


Events 
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NEWS & NOTICES 


Historian Allen Weinstein, Author, 1 0th Archivist, Dies 

Historian Allen Weinstein, who special- 
ized in Cold War espionage and served as 
Archivist of the United States from 2005 
to 2008, died June 18 of pneumonia in a 
Maryland nursing home. He had been suf- 
fering from Parkinsons disease. He was 77. 

Professor Weinstein was famous for his 
1978 book. Perjury: the Hiss-Chambers Case. 

It presented a large amount of evidence that 
argued former State Department official Alger 
Hiss was indeed a spy for the Soviet Union. 

As Archivist, he oversaw a one-third in- 
crease in congressional funding, an over- 
haul in how the government classifies and 
declassifies documents, the launch of the Electronic Records Archives, and an expansion 
of education and museum programs to raise the level of civic literacy. 

Professor Weinstein also oversaw the transfer of the private Nixon Library to the Archives, 
a major initiative to eliminate the enormous backlog of unprocessed records, and various 
programs aimed at increasing access to documents and the agency’s public profile. 

Born in New York City to Russian Jewish immigrants. Professor Weinstein graduated from City 
College of New York before earning his master’s degree and doctorate in history from Yale. Over 
the years, he taught history at Smith College, Georgetown University, and Boston University. 

Professor Weinstein was also active in the international area. He founded the Center for 
Democracy in 1985 and served as its president and organized election observer missions 
to various countries. The United Nations awarded him its peace medal in 1986, and he 
twice received the Council of Europe’s Silver Medal. 

Professor Weinstein once recalled that when he began to write Perjury, he was con- 
vinced Hiss was innocent, but after assembling the evidence, concluded he was guilty. 
He was attacked by many pro-Hiss liberals but won approval from others, including the 
liberal Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., who called it “the most objective and convincing account 
we have of the most dramatic court case of the century,” the New York Times reported. 

In 1999, Professor Weinstein co-authored, with a former KGB agent with access to 
Soviet archives. The Haunted Wood: Soviet Espionage in America — the Stalin Era. 

Professor Weinstein is survived by his wife, two sons, and a stepson. 



More Transcripts Opened 
Of Rosenberg Grand Jury 

The National Archives made available four 
additional formerly secret grand jury testimo- 
ny transcripts of two witnesses from the trial of 
Ethel and Julius Rosenberg. The records, post- 
ed at www.archives.gov/research/court-records/ 
rosenberg-jury.html on July 1 5, 20 1 5, consist of 
105 pages of transcripts of grand j ury proceed- 
ings from August 1950 through March 1951. 

One transcript of the testimony of David 


Greenglass and two transcripts of Max 
Elitcher were opened in full. One additional 
transcript of Elichter contains redactions on 
three pages to protect the personal privacy of 
other persons who may still be living. 

These additional records were opened in re- 
sponse to a court order (dated May 19, 2015) 
ordering their release because the witnesses 
are now deceased. In 2008 the court ordered 
the release of transcripts for the 43 Rosenberg 
grand jury witnesses who were deceased or 


did not object, but withheld the transcripts of 
Greenglass, Elitcher, and William Danziger 
due to their objections. The court indicated 
that these transcripts could be released upon 
their deaths, which has now occurred for 
Greenglass and Elitcher. 

Kurt Graham Appointed 
Truman Library Director 

Kurt Graham, formerly head of the 
Church History Museum in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, is the new director of the Harry S. 
Truman Presidential Library and Museum 
in Independence, Missouri. He succeeded 
Michael Devine, who retired. 

At the Church History Museum, Graham 
spearheaded the development and redesign 
of the museum’s principal history exhibit, 
which included several significant multi- 
media components. 

Earlier, Graham served 
as the director of the 
McCracken Research Library 
at the Buffalo Bill Center of 
the West in Cody, Wyoming. 

Tr There, he orchestrated the 

digitization of some of the library’s most 
important archival collections; oversaw the 
physical renovation of the library’s public 
spaces; managed the center’s fellowship pro- 
gram; and launched a documentary editing 
project. The Papers oj^illiam E Cody. 

At California State University, San 
Bernardino, Graham taught undergradu- 
ate and graduate courses in American po- 
litical and legal and constitutional history. 
He holds bachelor’s and master’s degrees 
in English and American studies, respec- 
tively, from Brigham Young University and 
a doctorate in American history from Brown 
University. 

“Dr. Graham’s outstanding background 
leading both archival and museum institu- 
tions will benefit the Truman Library and 
the National Archives. Please join me in 
welcoming him to the National Archives,” 
said Archivist David Ferriero in announcing 
the appointment. 
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Picture Credits 


Documents on Loan 


National Archives documents and artifacts are on display in museums across 
the country — and not just in our own archives and presidential lihraries. The 
documents described here are out on loan to museums and other institutions. 


Front cover, inside front cover, back cover, 
pp. 6, 8-10, 13-15, 23 (top), 26-28, 30-34, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower Library; pp. 11, 20, 
46, Wikipedia Commons; pp. 12, 53 (left), 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Library; pp. 16-17, 
23 (bottom left), Karl E. Mundt Historical 
& Educational Foundation; p. 18 (top). 
Library of Congress; p. 18 (bottom), 111- 
SC-425645; p. 21, Corbis; p. 22 (top), 65- 
MN-1-30; p. 22 (bottom), lll-SC-10338; 
p. 23 (bottom right), Records of the U.S. 
Senate, Record Group (RG) 46; p. 29, John 
F. Kennedy Library; p. 35, photo by Gloria 
Gae Gellman; pp. 36-38, 39 (top), 208- 
UN-95; pp. 39 (bottom), 42, 43 (bottom), 
208-UN-3; pp. 40, 41, 208-UN-12; p. 43 
(top), 208-UN-57; p. 44, 208-UN-53; p. 48 
(top left). Records of the Office of the Chief 
Signal Officer, 1860-1985, RG 111; p. 48 
(top right). National Archives Microfilm 
Publication M619, Records of the Adjutant 
General’s Office, 1780’s-1917, RG 94; pp. 
48 (bottom), 49, Microfilm Publication 
M1064, RG 94; pp. 50, 51 (left). Records 
of District Gourts of the United States, RG 
21, National Archives at Chicago; p. 51 
(right). General Records of the Department 
of State, 1763-2002, RG 59; p. 53 (right), 
George W. Bush Library; p. 54, John P. 
Wymer Photograph Gollection, Historical 
Society of Washington, D.C.; p. 55, Records 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, RG 23; 
pp. 56, 59, Records of the Government 
of the District of Columbia, RG 351; pp. 
57-58, Microfilm Publication T9, Records 
of the Bureau of the Census, RG 29; p. 60, 
RG 351, formatted by author; p. 63, Mary 
Lynn Ritzenthaler; p. 64, photo by Marsha 
Miller; p. 65, Doubleday; p. 66, Lyndon B. 
Johnson Library; pp. 67, 68 (right), Harry 
S. Truman Library; p. 68 (left), National 
Archives Public Affairs Office; pp. 70-71, 
Foundation for the National Archives; 
p. 72, Records of District Courts of the 
United States, RG 21, National Archives at 
Philadelphia. 


American Indian Treaties 

“Nation to Nation: Treaties Between the 
United States and American Indians” at the 
National Museum of the American Indian in 
Washington, D.C., features Indian treaties from 
the National Archives, rotated into the exhibition 
every six months. The 1851 Horse Creek Treaty 
between the United States and the Arapaho, 
Arikara, Assiniboine, Cheyenne, Crow, Hidatsa, 
Mandan, and Sioux Nations will be displayed 
September 17, 2015, through mid-March 2016. 

Ernest Hemingway Exhibit 

The Kennedy Library in Boston is joining 
with the Morgan Library to present the first- 
ever major exhibition on the life and writings of 
Ernest Hemingway. The exhibition will run at the 
Morgan Library in New York City from September 

25, 2015, through January 2016; it will then trav- 
el to Boston to open at the Kennedy Library 
in March 2016. Some 70 documents, as well 
as several artifacts from the Kennedy Library’s 
Hemingway Collection, are on loan to the 
Morgan Library to be featured in the exhibition. 

Other Loans 

Watergate hreak-in tools, ca. 1972. Richard 
Nixon Library, Yorba Linda, California. 
Through February 29, 2016. 

Rotation of documents from the Center for 
Legislative Archives. Capitol Visitor Center, 
Washington, D.C., “E Pluribus Unum.” 
Indefinitely. 

FBI Model of Dealey Plaza, 1964. Sixth 
Floor Museum, Dallas, Texas. Indefinitely. 

From the Presidential Libraries 

Harry S. Truman Library 

453 coins, representing nearly every type of 
coin minted by the U.S. Mint from George 
Washington to Jimmy Carter. Museum of the 


Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City, Kansas 
City, Missouri, “Truman Coin Collection.” 
Indefinitely. 

Lyndon B. Johnson Library 

NASA hard hat, modek, flags, plaque, patch, 
invitation, flag. Museum of the Coastal Bend. 
Victoria, Texas, “Above Texas Skies: Space 
Exploration in the Texas Coastal Bend.” 
Indefinitely. 

Richard Nixon Library 

First Lady Pat Nixon’s red dress and coat. 
Rutherford B. Hayes Presidential Center, 
Fremont, Ohio, “Dressed for Life: First Ladies’ 
& Red Dress Collection.” Through December 

31,2015. 

Sony four speed/servo control audio recorder. 
National Constitution Center, Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania, “The Story of We, the People.” 
Through November 30, 2015. 

Jade ewer and carved wood base. National 
Museum of American History, Washington, 
D.C., “The American Presidency: A Glorious 
Burden.” Through October 31, 2015. 

Gerald R. Ford Museum 
First Lady Betty Ford’s red dress and jacket. 
Rutherford B. Hayes Presidential Center, 
Fremont, Ohio, “Dressed for Life: First Ladies’ 
& Red Dress Collection.” Through December 

31,2015. 

Ronald Re^an Library 

First Lady Nancy Reagans red dress. Rutherford 
B. Hayes Presidential Center, Fremont, Ohio, 
“Dressed for Life: First Ladies’ & Red Dress 
Collection.” Through December 31,2015. 

George Bush Library 

Cowboy boots and Stetson hat. Bullock Texas 
State History Museum, Austin, Texas. Indefinitely. 
William J. Clinton Library 

Vintage bicycle. The Old State House 
Museum, Little Rock, Arkansas, “Different 
Spokes.” Through February 2016. 
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Foundation Hosts First-Ever 
July 4th Giveaway 

The storm clouds opened just as our annual July 4th celebra- 
tion was about to begin, but the show went on without a hitch as 
we all scurried inside to hear Revolutionary War actors read the 
Declaration of Independence at the William G. McGowan Theater. 

Each year, the Foundation is proud to partner with the Archives to 
host our national birthday party as we welcome thousands of visitors 
to the home of the original Declaration and the Charters of Freedom. 

On behalf of the Board of Directors, I am pleased to thank 
our sponsors: John Flancock Financial, which continues its gen- 
erous support of the breakfast and celebration for the 11th year, 
and Dykema, which is back for a fourth year. 
The Coca-Cola Company joined us for the 
first time as it celebrates the 100th anniver- 
sary of the Coke bottle patent. We also thank 
American Heritage Chocolate and Mars, 
Incorporated, whose chocolate historians 
sweeten our day with delicious treats on July 
4th and at other events throughout the year. 

In June the Foundation launched a nationwide giveaway invit- 
ing a group of four to join the celebration at the Archives and ex- 
perience July 4th. The prize package included round-trip airfare for 
four courtesy of Southwest Airlines, and a three-night hotel stay 
courtesy of the Grand Hyatt Washington. We received more than 
1 1,000 entries. 

Queens, New York, resident Sharon Boyle won the contest 
and left no stone unturned! While in D.C., Boyle and her guests 
enjoyed the annual July 4th parade and explored the National 
Archives’ many activities. As part of the giveaway prize package, she 
also attended a Washington Nationals baseball game and visited 
most of the District’s major monuments. 

Boyle — no stranger to the treasures within the National 
Archives — is currently working on a collaborative project with her 
younger sister to construct their family tree. Research has included 
work within the National Archives of Ireland; Monaghan County 
Museum and Library, Co. Monaghan, Ireland; the Carrickmacross 
Workhouse, Co. Monaghan, Ireland in her hometown; and U.S. 
census and naturalization records. The Irish native became passion- 
ate about genealogy as she struggled to keep up with her mother’s 
family stories. 

The July 4th giveaway is just one example of the many ways the 
Foundation continues to expand engagement with new audiences 
and tell the world about the incredible treasure of federal govern- 
ment records the Archives makes available to the American people. 

To learn more about the activities the Foundation is involved in 
please visit our website at archivesfoundation. org and sign up for our 
free monthly newsletter. 






A'Lelia Bundles 
Chair 

National Archives Foundation 


McGowan Gharitable Fund’s 
Diana Spencer Joins Foundation 
Board of Directors 

The Foundation is pleased to announce 
the election of Diana Spencer to its Board 
of Directors. Spencer has served as execu- 
^ tive director of the William G. McGowan 

U 

Charitable Fund since May 2006. 

(/) 

g “We are absolutely delighted to wel- 
lo come Diana to the board,” said Archives 
Foundation Board Chair A’Lelia Bundles. “From our work to- 
gether through the years on the annual McGowan Forums, we 
already know she is a most collegial and thoughtful partner. We 
look forward to her expertise and her positive spirit.” 

As the McGowan Fund's first full-time executive director, 
Spencer launched a PBS documentary titled Long Distance Warrior, 
which highlighted former CEO of MCI William McGowan and 
the battle with AT&T over a monopolized telecommunications 
industry. The film debuted in 2010 at the National Archives and 
was distributed via PBS stations across the country. 

During her tenure, Spencer has helped launch the McGowan 
Fellows Program, a full scholarship program for 10 second- 
year MBA candidates at leading universities. With her team 
and university partners, the McGowan Fund holds an annual 
Symposium on Business Leadership & Ethics, with the over- 
arching goal of raising the dialogue from corporate profitability 
only, to profitability, social impact, and responsibility. 

In 2013, Spencer helped create a program to prevent early 
childhood obesity. Healthy Way to Grow, delivered by the 
American Heart Association, works with childcare providers 
and families to improve nutrition, hydration, screen time, and 
exercise. It is the first program launched simultaneously across 
all McGowan Fund communities. 

Prior to her role at the McGowan Charitable Fund, Spencer 
served as the director of external relations at the University of 
Pittsburgh, where she educated the public and government 
about therapies in regenerative medicine. 

Long-time supporter and board member Sue Gin McGowan, 
who passed away last year, and her late husband, William 
McGowan, were tireless partners in the Foundation’s efforts 
to engage and reach young people, and the professionals and 
parents who teach them. Generosity through the support of 
the William G. McGowan Charitable Fund has left an indel- 
ible mark, providing support for free educational programming 
to diverse audiences from across the nation and the world and 
helping the Archives share with the more than 1 million annual 
visitors from around the world the historical significance and 
modern relevance of the records of our democracy. 
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The Coca-Cola Company Supports Featured Document Exhibit 


As part of the 100th anniversary celebration of the iconic 
contour-shaped Coca-Cola bottle, The Coca-Cola Company 
is sponsoring the public display of several rare and invaluable 
documents at the National Archives through November 2015. 

“We appreciate Coca-Cola’s generous sponsorship, which 
enables the Archives to give the public access to some of the 
rarest documents in U.S. History,” said National Archives 
Foundation Executive Director Patrick M. Madden. 

In addition to documents from the American Revolution, 
the civil rights movement, and World War II, the original 
design patent and a 1915 Coca-Cola bottle were on dis- 
play during June and July 2015 in a special West Rotunda 
Gallery exhibition, and will be again in November 2015 as 
part of the “Featured Document” exhibit. 

“The Coca-Cola bottle has an intriguing story, from in- 
novative design to an American icon across the globe. We 
are delighted that members of the public will have the op- 
portunity to view the patent this year and connect history 
to popular culture,” added Madden. 


In 1915, the Root Glass Company of Terre Haute, 
Indiana, came up with a unique bottle design after Coca- 
Cola launched a national competition to generate a new 
package for the beverage that would distinguish it from 
others. The design brief called for “a bottle so distinct you 
would recognize it by feel in the dark or lying broken on 
the ground.” The Root Glass Company’s submission was 
patented on November 16, 1915, and is one of the most 
successful commercial designs of all time. 

“The patent is where the history of the Coca-Cola 
bottle begins,” said Ted Ryan, director of heritage com- 
munications for The Coca-Cola Company. “In 1915, 
Coca-Cola endeavored to strengthen its trademark, 
never dreaming the proprietary package would inspire 
such nostalgia and creativity for a century to come. We 
are honored to partner with the National Archives to 
share the contour bottle design patent and important 
records in our country’s history with D.C. residents and 
visitors.” 


John Hancock, Dykema, and The Coca-Cola Company Sponsor 

July 4th Celebration 


The Foundation was pleased to support the National 
Archives’ annual July 4th celebration, which welcomed 
thousands of people to celebrate the nation’s birth at the 
home of the Declaration of Independence. 

The annual Independence Day celebration, which includ- 
ed patriotic music, a dramatic reading of the Declaration, 
and free family activities, was presented in partnership with 
the Foundation through the generous support of Signature 
Sponsor John Hancock. Major support was provided by 
The Coca-Cola Company and Dykema. 

The program featured historical reenactors “Thomas 
Jefferson,” “John Adams,” “Abigail Adams,” and “Benjamin 
Franklin” reading the colonists’ grievances against King 
George III, and leading the theater audience in “huzzahs” 
as the names of the signers were read aloud. Musical en- 
tertainment was provided by the U.S. Army 3rd Infantry 
“The Old Guard” Fife and Drum Corps, and Christopher 
Ullman, four-time international whistling champion. 



The public program followed the Foundation’s annual 
Promise of America Breakfast and a private program and 
tours for Foundation supporters and their guests. The 
Archivist and the Foundation’s board joined Foundation 
Chair and President A’Lelia Bundles, Executive Director 
Patrick M. Madden, John Hancock’s Vice President 
and Counsel for External Affairs and Investigative 
Services Tom Samoluk, Coca-Cola’s Director of Heritage 
Communications Ted Ryan, and Dykema’s Washington, 

D.C., Office Managing Member Paul Laurenza and his 
wife, Ann Maria, to participate in the breakfast program. 

Other special guests included members of Congress and 
their families. Foundation board members Cokie Roberts 
and Deborah Ratner Salzberg, and the July 4th “Win a 
Trip to DC” giveaway winner, Sharon Boyle. 

Representatives from American Heritage Chocolate were 
also on hand during the breakfast and throughout the day 
to provide colonial-era chocolate demonstrations and tast- 
ings in the Archives’ Visitor Orientation Plaza. 

Foundation Board Vice President Cokie Roberts (right) with Coca-Cola’s 
Director of Heritage Communications Ted Ryan at July 4th at the National 
Archives. 
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PIECES OF HISTORY 


EDGAR A. POE 

"poscssed of no Property" 


A large part of the research done in National 
Archives records is about looking for informa- 
tion about people. Much of that work is devoted 
to trying to fill out family stories, but once in a while 
something turns up about someone whose life has seem- 
ingly been fully documented. 

Edgar Allen Poe is one of the most famous American 
writers, and his personal and professional struggles are 
well known. Poe was often in financial straits, but until 
an archivist came across his case file nearly 14 years ago, 
no one knew that he had filed for bankruptcy in 1842, 
while living in Philadelphia. 

On the petition to the U.S. District Court for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania, Poe described his pro- 
fession as “late editor” and declared that he was “pos- 
sessed of no Property, real, personal or mixed, beyond 
his wearing apparel, and a few printed sheets, of no use 
to any one else, and of no value to anyone.” 

Schedule A of the petition is a detailed list of debts, 
showing the names of creditors, their addresses, the na- 
ture of the debts, and the amounts owed. The amounts 
range from $4.00 to $169.10. Several book dealers ap- 
pear on the list as well as debts for medical attention, 
music lessons (for his wife), rent, and cash lent by people 
from Virginia to New York. B 
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y^^NA^ARCmVE^AN^^ECORD^ADMmj^g^ng^ 


National Archives and Records Administration 
700 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20408-0001 
202-357-5400 
and 

8601 Adelphi Road 

College Park, MD 20740-4001 

301-837-2000 

National Archives at Atlanta 
5780 Jonesboro Road 
Morrow, GA 30260-3806 
770-968-2100 

Atlanta Federal Records Center 
4712 Southpark Boulevard 
Ellenwood, GA 30294-3595 
404-736-2820 

National Archives at Boston and 
Boston Federal Records Center 
380 Trapelo Road 
Waltham. MA 02452-6399 
866-406-2379 

National Archives at Chicago and 
Chicago Federal Records Center 
7358 South Pulaski Road 
Chicago, IL 60629-5898 
773-948-9001 

Dayton Federal Records Center 
3150 Springboro Road 
Dayton. OH 45439-1883 
937-425-0600 

Dayton-Kingsridge Federal Records Center 
8801 Kingsridge Drive 
Dayton. OH 45458-1617 
937-425-0601 


National Archives at Denver and 
Denver Federal Records Center 
17101 Huron Street 
Broomfield, CO 80023-8909 
303-604-4740 

National Archives at Fort Worth and 
Fort Worth Federal Records Center 
1400 John Burgess Drive 
Fort Worth, TX 76140-6222 
817-551-2000 

National Archives at Fort Worth (microfilm) 
2600 West Seventh Street, Ste. 162 
Fort Worth, TX 76107-2244 
817-831-5620 

National Archives at Kansas City 
400 West Pershing Road 
Kansas City, MO 64108-4306 
816-268-8000 

Kansas City Federal Records Center 
8600 NE Underground Drive, Pillar 300-g 
Kansas City, MO 64161-9742 
816-994-1700 

Lee’s Summit Federal Records Center 
200 Space Center Drive 
Lee’s Summit, MO 64064-1182 
816-288-8100 

Lenexa Federal Records Center 
17501 West 98th Street. Ste. 3150 
Lenexa, KS 66219-1735 
913-825-7600 

National Archives at New York City 
One Bowling Green 
New York. NY 10004-1415 
866-840-1752 


National Archives at Philadelphia and 
Federal Records Center 
14700 Townsend Road 
Philadelphia. PA 19154-1096 
215-305-2000 

Pittsfield Federal Records Center 
10 Conte Drive 
Pittsfield, MA 01201-8230 
413-236-3610 

National Archives at Riverside and 
Riverside Federal Records Center 
23123 Cajalco Road 
Perris, CA 92572-7298 
951-956-2000 

National Archives at San Francisco and 
San Francisco Federal Records Center 
1000 Commodore Drive 
San Bruno, CA 94066-2350 
650-238-3500 

National Archives at Seattle and 
Seattle Federal Records Center 
6125 Sand Point Way, NE 
Seattle, WA 98115-7999 
206-336-5115 

National Archives at St. Louis and 

National Personnel Records Center (Military) 

1 Archives Drive 

St. Louis, MO 63138-1002 

314-801-0800 

National Personnel Records Center (Civilian) 
1411 Boulder Boulevard 
Valmeyer. IL 62295-2603 
618-935-3005 

Washington National Records Center 
4205 Suitland Road 
Suitland, MD 20746-8001 
301-778-1600 


Presidential Libraries 


Herbert Hoover Library 
210 Parkside Drive 
P.O. Box 488 

West Branch, lA 52358-0488 

319-643-5301 

www.hoover.archives.gov 

Franklin D. Roosevelt Library 
4079 Albany Post Road 
Hyde Park, NY 12538-1999 
845-486-7770 / 800-337-8474 
www.fdrlibrary.marist.edu 

Harry S. Truman Library 
500 West U.S. Highway 24 
Independence, MO 64050-1798 
816-268-8200 / 800-833-1225 

www.trumanlibrary.org 

Dwight D. Eisenhower Library 
200 Southeast Fourth Street 
Abilene, KS 67410-2900 
785-263-6700 / 877-746-4453 

www.eisenhower.archives.gov 

John F. Kennedy Library 
Columbia Point 
Boston. MA 02125-3398 
617-514-1600 / 866-JFK-1960 
www.jfklibrary.org 


Lyndon Baines Johnson Library 
2313 Red River Street 
Austin, TX 78705-5702 
512-721-0200 
www.lbjlibrary.org 

Richard Nixon Library 
18001 Yorba Linda Boulevard 
Yorba Linda, CA 92886-3903 
714-983-9120 
www.nixonlibrary.gov 

Richard Nixon Library-College Park 
8601 Adelphi Road 
College Park, MD 20740-6001 
301-837-3290 

Gerald R. Ford Library 
1000 Beal Avenue 
Ann Arbor, MI 48109-2114 
734-205-0555 

www.fordlibrarymuseum.gov 

Gerald R. Ford Museum 
303 Pearl Street, NW 
Grand Rapids, MI 49504-5353 
616-254-0400 


Jimmy Carter Library 
441 Freedom Parkway 
Atlanta, GA 30307-1498 
404-865-7100 
www.jimmycarterlibrary.org 

Ronald Reagan Library 

40 Presidential Drive 

Simi Valley, GA 93065-0600 

805-577-4000/800-410-8354 

www.reagan.utexas.edu 

George Bush Library 
1000 George Bush Drive 
College Station, TX 77845-3906 
979-691-4000 
bushlibrary.tamu.edu 

William J. Clinton Library 
1200 President Clinton Avenue 
Little Rock, AR 72201-1749 
501-374-4242 
www.clintonlibrary.gov 

George W. Bush Library 
2943 SMU Boulevard 
Dallas, TX 75205-2563 
214-346-1557 

www.georgewbushlibrary.smu.edu 
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